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Ardipithecus 
ramidus 
kadabba 


What a new discovery tells 
scientists about how our oldest 
ancestors stood on two legs 
and made an evolutionary leap 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 








15 mg “tar,” 1.1 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method 


The amount of “tar” and nicotine you inhale wil 
vary depending on how you smoke the cigarette 
For more information about PM USA and its products 
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“The PowerBook G4 is a landmark hardware achievement. The titanium laptop blew me away.” 
—Jon Fortt, The San Jose Mercury News 


“if you could take just one laptop along with you on a desert island, this would be the one.” 
—Hiawatha Bray, The Boston Globe 


“Apple's new laptop is a peach... 
Apple has once again launched a powerful innovation — and could literally reshape the laptop”” 
— Steve Wildstrom, BusinessWeek 


Too bad you only have one lap. 


“Whether you need it or not, | guarantee you'll want one. If you've ever suffered 
Sony Vaio envy, this PowerBook will end it once and for all.” 
—Bob LeVitus, The Houston Chronicle 


“I think the new PowerBook G4 Titanium is the most impressive notebook computer ever.” 
—Peter Lewis, Fortune; February 19, 2001 





Titanium PowerBook G4 
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| have a new favorite laptop 


lim Heid, The Los Angeles Times 


“At 4.9 pounds with a full complement of ports and a CD or DVD drive, 
the new iBook is the lightest, smallest full-featured consumer portable I've seen 


Walter Mossberg, The Wall Street Journal 





“The iBook, richly featured and starting at $1,299, is close to ideal for students.” 


Steve Wildstrom, BusinessWeek 


“The new iBook is simply the best consumer laptop on the market today. Dell, Compaq and the others 
should be ashamed they haven't come close to building a laptop this cool and at this price 
David Coursey, ZDNet Anchor Desk 
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Think different. 


Whoever said getting there is half the fun 
didn’t have to get there with a three year old. 


shortest flights 


Sometimes the best way to get there is the fastest way to get there. Expedia lets you 
sort your flight options by shortest flights, arrival times, lowest price, and you can change 
your search without using the back button. Easy and secure transactions backed by 
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TO OUR READERS 
LETTERS 
NOTEBOOK 
MILESTONES 








i SCANDALS: A Congressman’s Secrets 

The search for a missing intern has unearthed 

things that go bump in prime time for 

California’s Gary Condit 

. BIOETHICS: To Stem or Not to Stem? 
Bush’s decision on stem-cell research could 

define his presidency 

The Great Cell Debate: What the arguing is all about 


THE BUDGET SURPLUS: The One That Got Away 
Is Bush’s tax cut at fault, or is it the Clinton recession? Maybe both 
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GLOBALIZATION: The Anarchists’ Ball 
Genoa, Italy, this week will play host to the U.S. 
President, leaders from around the world and 
maybe some riots. A TIME investigation into the 
organizations behind past mayhem 

Meanwhile, in Oregon: Local anarchy 


GLOBAL AGENDA: Shades of Karl Marx! 
Michael Elliott on Empire, the hot, smart book 
of the moment 





Cover: Illustration for TIME by Gregory Manchess. inset: Photograph 
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The discovery of a handful 
of bones in Ethiopia brings 
scientists tantalizingly close 
to the time, 6 million years 
ago, when our most ancient 
ancestors took their first 
upright steps. A look at the 
juncture when chimps and 
man went their separate 
evolutionary ways 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS: The Cable Guys 
The Robertses of Philadelphia make a play for AT&T’s holdings 


THE NEW MARKETERS: Perfect Pitch 
For the millennium, six people with lots of 
things to sell you 


' "= THE HAMPTONS: The Trouble with Lizzie 
New York's playground is abuzz with echoes of “coulda-told-ya” 


LAW: No Sex Please, You're on Probation 
Texas’ and Wisconsin’s novel ways of dealing with deadbeat dads 


TECHNOLOGY: The Vanishing E-Grocer 
What happened to a business so suited to cyber shoppers? 


MUSIC: Moby reinvents the summer 
tour with the Area: One festival 

RADIO: The Opie & Anthony Show is a 
frat-house wonder 

CINEMA: Three good little films for a 
big bad summer 





PERSONAL TIME: Your family, health and money 
PEOPLE: Andre and Steffi make three; Backstreet bad boy 
ESSAY: Charles Krauthammer on the slippery stem-cell slope 
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>» Innovators 


All the Time 


This week’s Innovators 
§ on marketing is the 
13th installment in a series profiling 
people we think will make a profound 
mark on the new century. So perhaps 
you're wondering who our pick for the 
next avatar of yoga is or who the next 
wave of civic leaders are. > Find the 
whole Innovators epic at 
time.com/innovators 





» Instant Message with 


Essayist Lance Morrow, who 
has long been in the pages of 
TIME and now writes a Web 
column Monday and Thurs- 
day. TIME.com: What's the 
difference between writing for printand 
the Web? Morrow: Spontaneity. The free- 
dom to respond so fast to the news . > See 
time.com/morrow 
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>> e-Funnies 





oD Did you missa 
«? oN ey favorite 
y" —” newspaper 
cartoon last 
_ week because of 
an early 
morning meeting? Well, we cull the 
papers for our Cartoons of the Week. 
> Visit time.com/cartoons 


CARTOON BY CHRIS BRITT 








| WEB LORE 
| At FindChandra.org, the parents of 
: Chandra Levy 
| 8 note thata 
: $40,000 reward for 
18 information leading 
g to her safe return is 
| t sponsored in part by 
Z Congressman Gary 
: Condit’s office. But a quick look at Condit's 
= official site (www.house.gov/gcondit) 
makes no mention of the reward, but touts 
asite for missing and exploited children. 




















Talent on the Move 


IME MAGAZINE AND TIME INC. HAVE LONG STOOD FOR JOURNALISTIC EXCEL- 

lence. That excellence was recognized again last week when Time Inc. edi- 

torial director Walter Isaacson, who served as TIME’s managing editor from 

1996 through 2000, was named chairman and chief executive of AOL Time 
Warner's CNN News Group. 

As AOL Time Warner CEo Gerald M. Levin said in announcing the move, “In 
his 23 years with Time Inc., Walter has distinguished himself as one of America’s— 
and the world’s—most perceptive, dedicated and respected journalists. His many 
achievements as a writer, correspondent and editor at TIME magazine culminated 
in his selection as managing editor, putting him in a line of succession that reach- 
es back to Henry Luce and the foundations of our company in 1923.” 

During his tenure as TIME’s managing editor, Levin added, Walter “directed a 
renewal of our flagship publication and instilled in it new purpose and energy that 
will help ensure its leadership far into the future. He also oversaw TIME’s growing 
franchises, including a classroom publication called TIME For Krps; a successful 
technology magazine, ON magazine; and the TIME.com online site.” 

We shall miss Walter at TIME and Time Inc. for all the reasons Jerry mentioned, 
but our division is blessed with an abundance of editorial talent. I am pleased to 
report that FORTUNE editor John Huey has replaced Walter as editorial director. 
John, who has been supervising Time Inc.’s five domestic business titles—For- 
TUNE, MONEY, BUSINESS 2.0, FSB and MuTUAL FuNDs—is well known inside and 
outside the company for his journalistic and leadership skills. During the past 30 
years, he has distinguished himself as a reporter, writer, editor, manager and oc- 
casional book author. As managing editor of FORTUNE from 1995 to 2000, he 
proved himself one of the best magazine makers in the business while engineer- 
ing the great magazine turnaround of the 1990s. As editorial director, John will have 
direct responsibility for Time Inc.’s four domestic weeklies, including TIME, and 
will continue to direct our domestic business titles. 

I congratulate John on his appointment to the expanded position of editorial 
director, Time Inc., and wish Walter all the best at CNN. They are two extraordinary 
professionals who continue to bring great luster to AOL Time Warner's journalistic 
reputation. a 
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Norman Pearlstine, Editor-in-Chief 
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NEW ROLES: 
Isaacson, left, 
is now head of 
CNN; Huey is 
the editorial 
director of 
Time Inc. 
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A Net of Identity Thieves 

é44Cyberspace thieves are the same 
as Old West outlaws. The territory is 
wide open, and the bad guys think 
they can successfully hide out.77 


R. JERRY NAEGELE 
Papillion, Neb. 





THE INTERNET ISN’T THE SECURE, DEMO- 
cratic information highway we once 
hoped it would be [INTERNET INSECURI- 
Ty, July 2], and spying software is now 
being used by parents to track the activi- 
ties of their young children surfing the 
Net. This can be a boon to concerned and 
vigilant parents who wish to keep the 
predators and pornographers who lurk 
in cyberspace away from their kids. 
SAUL CARTER 
Modesto, Calif. 


PREVENTING COMPUTER-NETWORK AT- 
tacks and security breaches is not just a 
matter of installing the latest technology 
but also one of information security aware- 
ness. Employees are vulnerable to com- 
puter virus attacks, laptop theft, et cetera. 
Everyone needs to be concerned about 
information security and privacy, not just 
the technology world. People are the ul- 
timate barrier to information theft. 
STACEY ESCOFFERY, PRESIDENT 
InfoSec Awareness LLC 
New York City 


YOU MISSED THE AMAZING AMOUNT OF 
highly personal information that people 
provide to Web job sites when they post 
their résumé or complete a profile. Many 
of these sites offer minimal protection of 
this confidential data, or none at all. 
Please bring this important risk to your 
readers’ attention. 
SuSAN P. JoYcE, PRESIDENT 
NETability Inc. 
Marlborough, Mass. 


I WAS SURPRISED TO LEARN THAT MY SO- 
cial Security number is supposed to be 
confidential. That same Social Security 
number that I print at the top of all my 
college term papers, directly beneath my 
name? The number that was announced 
in lieu of my first name when I went to 
retrieve “confidential” blood-test re- 





sults? The number I spout to customer- 

service representatives who need to ver- 
ify my identity? 

SARA SCHROEDER 

Newton, Mass. 


>> Are you afraid of Internet identity 
thieves? Spooked by cyberspies? We no- 
ticed that an unusual number of you, leery 
perhaps of putting your privacy at risk, 
withheld your name and address from your 
letters. Generally we don’t publish anony- 
mous letters, but we do make exceptions 
in special situations. 


Prevaricating Professor 


HISTORIAN AND MOUNT HOLYOKE PRO- 
fessor Joseph Ellis fabricated stories 
about his experiences in Vietnam but 
never saw active duty in the war [His- 
ToRY, July 2]. That is a disgrace. Ellis 
needs to go to the Vietnam Memorial and 
touch every name on the wall. He will 
then realize what he has done. 
SEAN MCMONAGLE 
Cleveland, Ohio 


| WOULDN'T BE OVERLY CRITICAL OF ELLIS’ 
confabulations in his classroom when he 
taught about the Vietnam War. I would 
suspect that he merely animated his top- 
ic a bit. True, it’s embarrassing for Ellis— 
and he ought not to have done it—but as 
a mark of scholastic duplicity, it gets a 1 on 
a scale of 1 to 10. 
Douc URBANUS 
Ben Lomond, Calif. 


The Yates Tragedy 


FOR A WOMAN WITH A HISTORY OF SELF- 
destructive mental problems like those 
of Andrea Yates, who drowned her five 
children [NaTIon, July 2], dealing with 
them was certainly stressful enough. But 
to be home-schooling the kids without 








daily help until well after she had bot- 
tomed out smacks of emotional aban- 
donment. I hate to say this, given the 
grief her husband must be feeling, but he 
is either insensitive or incredibly stupid. 

MARIA SMITH 

Sycamore, Ill. 


HILLARY CLINTON WAS RIGHT. IT DOES 

take a village to raise a child. Then maybe 
someone would have noticed. 

HARRIET C, LONG 

South Burlington, Vt. 


China Crushes Falun Gong 


THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT STARTED ITS 
persecution of the Falun Gong spiritual 
movement because it is afraid of any- 
thing it does not tightly control [Wor Lp, 
July 2}. But this group is not even re- 
motely interested in political power. This 
is just one more example of brutal Chi- 
nese suppression and persecution. 
FRANK XIE 
Atlanta 


The King of Queens 


RE THE DEATH OF ALL IN THE FAMILY’S 
Carroll O’Connor [MILESTONES, July 2): 
In this era of TV comedy, where the most- 
ly young and beautiful inhabit whimsical, 
decorated worlds, the working-class Ar- 
chie Bunker and his family made a bold 
statement about ordinary people con- 
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Find the right insurance, 
without all the hazards. 
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Rely on a name you can trust to find the coverage you need—Insurance.com. 
For unbiased information and free quotes for your car, home, health and life insurance 
from top companies, visit Insurance.com Compare rates in our online insurance marketplace 


to see how much you could save. Visit www.insurance.com— America’s Insurance Resource. 
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fronting timeless subjects. Archie was a 

stubborn and ignorant racist, but he was 
always thwarted in the end. 

JaMEs G, COLSTON 

Portland, Maine 


The President Was a Prankster 


GARRY TRUDEAU’S STORY ON GEORGE W. 
Bush's youthful shenanigans in creating 
fake ID cards for his friends [Essay, July 
2) demonstrates conclusively that Dubya 
was a smart aleck in prep school, and that 
Trudeau remains to this day the guy who 
would run to the dean to squeal on him. 
TERRY MAHER 

Murrysville, Pa. 


TIME’S EXTENDED FAMILY 





Daily reviews of the 

( | ») latest electronic 
gadgets, essential 
before-you-buy tech 

advice and bargain hunters’ deal of the 

day at onmagazine.com 


See time.com every 
Beat, enslanok 
a 
al wit at what's happening 
in Washington with ‘ 
deals and dealmakers on the Hill 


from TIME congressional correspondent 
Douglas Waller. 


P HOW TO REACH US 
TIME 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
® Our e-mail address is Letters@time.com 


Please do not send attachments. 

® Our fax number is 1-212-522-8949 

@ Or you can send your letter to: 
TIME Magazine Letters, Time & Life Building 
Rockefeller Center, New York, NY 10020 

@ Letters should include the writer's full name, 
address and home telephone, and may be edited 
for purposes of clarity and space. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


® Customer services for subscriptions or 
gifts can be accessed at our website 
time.com/subscriberservices or call 
1-800-843-TIME 


BACK ISSUES 


® Contact us at help.single@customersvc.com 
or call 1-800-274-6800 


REPRINTS AND PERMISSIONS 


@ Information is available at the website 
time,com/subscriberservices 

® For custom reprints (minimum order 1,000) or 
photocopy permissions 
E-mail: TimeReprints_US@timeine.com 
Fax number: 1-2 22-1623 
And you can reach us by phone at 1-212-522-1779 


@ For advertising rates and our editorial calendar 
visit www.time-planner.com 











VERBATIM 


44 For this crime, we should 
beg the souls of the dead 
and their families for 
forgiveness. 7? 
ALEKSANDER KWASNIEWSHI, 
Poland's President, at a 
ceremony acknowledging that 
1,600 Jews killed in Jedwabne 
on July 10, 1941, were slain by 
Polish neighbors, not Nazis 


éé It’s a beautiful day ... 79 
GEORGE W. BUSH, 
asked his opinion of New York 
City on his first visit as 
President to the Big Apple. 
After a pause, he added, “I 
love New York!” 


éé It’s a great moment in 
NASCAR history, and it was 
ruined, pretty much. 7? 
DALE EARNHARDT JR., 
on rumors that his win in the 
Pepsi 400—the first race at 
Daytona International 
Speedway since Dale Sr. was 
killed in a crash—was rigged 


44 What kind of idiot would 

send a kid with no experience 

into a situation like that? 97 
KEN WEAVER, 


father of one of four young 
fire fighters killed in a Seattle 


wildfire (eight on the team of 
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IN THE GLARE As investigations mounted in the search for missing intern Chandra 
Levy, Congressman Gary Condit reportedly admitted their affair to police, gave 

wk Termes; New York Post: Surr Sentine: PL: : ° . 
teligencer samples of his DNA and took a private polygraph test, which his lawyer says he passed 
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Wild card Balkanizes Wimbledon. Speaker, formerly Mr. Nice Guy, 
Croatia can now root for someone mugs campaign-finance-reform 
other than war-crime indictees vote. Even Newt never did this 
DONALD RUMSFELD KARL ROVE 
Swing and a hit. Fourth Star W.’s Svengali implicated in idea < 
Wars test a success. Program's to let Salvation Army ban gays. z 
batting average now .500 Back to Texas by fall? ; 
KING SIMEON Ii JENNIFER LOPEZ | 
Bulgarian King, deposed in Draws fire for using N word in z 
® 1946 at age 9, back as Prime new song. As if The Wedding ; 
Minister. Hope for Al Gore! Planner wasn't bad enough : 
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Amanda Bower 








PRESCRIPTION DRUG 
DISCOUNT CARD 
MEDICARE B 





SUPERSIZE IT For President Bush’s announcement of a prescription-drug discount initiative, 
a life-size card seemed like the perfect prop—until White House aides flashed back to 1993 and 
the launch of Bill Clinton’s health-care proposal. They opted for a blown-up card on an easel instead 














Not Everyone in China Is Cheering 


. CITIZENS CELEBRATED WILDLY ON TIANANMEN SQUARE- 
even the normally dour police force whooped it up—when Beijing 
won the 2008 Olympic Games. But it didn’t take long for dissidents, 
whom China doesn’t tolerate well, to raise objections. “They will tear 
down our homes, waste our water and charge us high taxes, just so 
they can host a stupid event to look good for the rest of the world,” 
wrote a disgruntled resident in an online chat room. Liang Congjie, 
top environmental adviser to the Beijing Olympic bidders, shares 
those concerns. “My greatest worry is that the committee will focus 
on making Beijing into a showcase city with water-wasting stretches 
of grass,” he says. Other fears are that work on improving wastewater 
treatment and mass transit will slow as the city shifts its construction 
funds to building competition venues. Beijing has seven years to 
prove otherwise. —Reported by Hannah Beech/Beijing 
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Reform: Still Alive? 


Campaign-Finance 


N UNLIKELY ALLIANCE OF 
A two presidential aspirants is 
plotting to get campaign- 
finance reform back on the 
agenda, after a procedural 
wrangle last week prevented a 
House vote on a bill barring 
unregulated soft-money 
contributions. House Speaker 
Dennis Hastert, who controls 7 
what bills come to the floor, says 
he has “no plan to bring up this, 
bill now.” But House minority = 
leader Dick Gephardt and g 
Senator John McCain will ask 
the 19 G.o.P. 
Congressmen 
who defected 
in last week’s 
fight to 
pressure 
Hastert to 
change his 
mind. If that 
fails, they'll 
try to get signatures from a 
majority of House members to 
force a vote. It will be tough to 
round up 218 members, but 
Gephardt’s done it before—to 
force campaign-finance votes 
in both 1998 and ’99. —Reported 
by Douglas Waller/Washington 
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RAWING BOA. 


DAILY BUGLE 


BUSH BANS 
USE OF STEM CELLS 
WHILE DRIVING 


NEW FAD MAY BE 
CAUSING ACCIDENTS 

































DAILY BUGLE 


LOW RAINFALL, APHIDS 
BLAMED FOR BAD ’01 
STEM-CELL HARVEST 


BUSH SAYS STEM-CELL 
\ CLEAR-CUTTING IS NEEDED 
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<2 | Stem-cell huggers 














Don Asmussen for TIME 
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DAILY BUGLE 


| SCIENTISTS SAY 
|| STEM-CELL RESEARCH 
1S BUSH'S ONLY HOPE 


HIS BRAIN NEEDS 
IMMEDIATE TREATMENT 








TOMORROW 


Think up new excuses for 
being late to work 


TOYOTA 





"The dog ate my alarm clock." 
“My long-lost uncle dropped in for tea.” 
"A squirrel short-circuited the garage door.” 


There will always be plenty of excuses for 
not getting to work on time. But in the 
future, traffic may not be one of them. 


In San Diego, Toyota has tested a highway 
system that helps vehicles automatically 
maintain a safe distance from each other, 
regulating traffic flow. And our engineers 
are also developing on-board computers 
that monitor traffic congestion, suggest 
quicker alternative routes — even locate 
vacant parking spaces. 


But that's just the beginning. We won't 
stop until bumper-to-bumper crawls are 
a thing of the past. And to those who 
say that's not possible, we have just one 
thing to say, Excuses, excuses, excuses. 


www.toyota.com/tomorrow 
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I love that she'll wake up) 
I did in her dream. 








mad at me for something 
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This computer is 
traveling to Dubai. 


Unlike tts owner, 
the computer will never 
lM ile uites-] (© 


Microsoft 
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How big a story is the Chandra Levy case? 
Depends on where you go for your news: 


9 Minutes devoted to the case on ABC's 
World News Tonight 
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3/ Minutes devoted to the 
case last week on the NBC 
Nightly News 











0 Minutes devoted to it on the cBs 
Evening News 


(> | 
The Sporting Life 


7 Number of front-page 
stories on the case since 
May in the New York Post 
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= 2 Number of front-page stories on it 
resident Bush is the one who used to own a baseball = in the New York Times 
p::::. But since he left office, it’s ex-Prez Clinton who Sources: Tyndall Report (TV); New York Post: New York Times 
has been popping up at nearly all the big sporting 
— - 





events. A look at his new life as the Jockmaster General: 


French Open, June 6: Wanders into the stadium when Andre 
Agassi is leading in his quarterfinal; the Las Vegan crumbles in 
the red dust. “I didn't know he was here,” insists Agassi. 


Belmont Stakes, June 9: Attends with Hillary; tells TV audience 
how he used to go to the track in Hot Springs, Ark., with Mama, 
and that the Belmont is “the fairest test in the Triple Crown.” 


Technology Rolls On 


oasting the same spirit of innova- 

tion that brought us doughnut 
holes, Kimberly-Clark 
has come out with a 
coreless toilet-paper 
| roll. With double the 

sheets of normal rolls, 
| it needs to be changed be 
only half as often, thus making it more 
cost efficient. So far, the new roll is be- 
ing sold strictly for commercial use in 
offices and restaurants. The downside: 
it requires, obviously, a new kind of 
dispenser. 








NBA Play-offs, June 10: In Philadelphia, watches from 
corporate skybox, where a reporter notes that he picks up his 
binoculars only when the cheerleaders hit the floor. 





Nimbiedon, July 7: Scores seat in royal box alongside 
Margaret Thatcher. Gives the BBC a rain-delay interview in 
which he opines that Venus Williams “is like a gazelle.” 


All-Star Game, July 10: A rare no-show. What happened? 
Spokesman Julia Payne explains that Clinton was in Argentina 
but insists: “The President is a huge baseball fan.” 
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MINT, ANYONE? The push for militantly fresh breath is 
picking up steam with a rash of gimmicks in both 
packaging and ingredients. Take a deep breath. 
PENGUINCAFFEINATED Three of these mints equal 
one cola beverage. No coffee or coffee breath. 
XTZ-HERBALENERGYA smorgasbord of earthy-crunchy 
ingredients: ginkgo biloba, guarana, etc. 
SEX-HERBALAPHRODISIAC Label says, “... before, 7; 
during and after...” Condoms not included. 
JILA Packaged in a cigarette-like carton, these rock- 
hard mints outlast their peers—or break teeth! 
MELTDOWN Transparent strips dissolve on tongue. 
Look like microfilm; more quirky than satisfying. 
SMINT Mint is standard, but dispenser is addictive fun. 
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BORN. To a devout Muslim couple wish- 
ing to remain anonymous; SEPTUPLETS, 
five boys and two girls, only the third set 
of surviving septuplets in the world, each 
weighing about 2 to 2% lbs.; at George- 
town University Hospital; in Washing- 
ton. Though listed in critical condition, 
the seven initially seemed healthy, and 
one—the smallest—is breathing on her 
own. Dr. Siva Subramanian, chief of ne- 
onatology at Georgetown, said of the 
littlest septuplet, “Somebody said girls 
are tougher. It’s absolutely true.” 


EXTRADITION ORDERED. For IRA EIN- 
HORN, 61, Philadelphia fugitive who fled | 
to France in 1981 and was convicted in 
absentia 12 years later of killing his girl- 
friend; in Champagne-Mouton, France. 
When told of the order, Einhorn slit his 
own throat, “but at the last minute, he 
changed his mind about dying,” one of 
his lawyers said, and survived. 





ILLNESS REVEALED. Of ROBERT MUELLER, 
56, Bush’s pick to head the FB1; In Wash- 
ington. Officials knew of his prostate 
cancer, which is early-stage and highly 
treatable, before his nomination. 


EXPELLED. LI SHAOMIN, 44, 
American business profes- 
sor convicted of spying for 
Taiwan; in a closed court | 
in Beijing. Li was detained 
on Feb. 25; five other Chi- 

nese scholars with U.S. ties are in deten- 

tion and await trial. Li’s conviction and 
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| estate of JOHN F. 


expulsion came a day after Beijing was 
awarded the 2008 Olympic Games. 


SETTLEMENT REACHED. By 
ABNER LOUIMA, 33, victim 
in a notorious case of po- 
lice brutality in which he 
was sodomized with a 
broken broomstick in a 
2 Brooklyn-precinct bathroom in 1997; 
*and the N.yY.P.D.; for $8.75 million. 
Louima’s take will be tax-free, but his 
lawyers, including Johnnie Cochran, will 
share $3 million of it. 
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SETTLEMENT REACHED. By the family of 
the late CAROLYN BESSETTE KENNEDY 
and sister LAUREN BESSETTE; with the 










KENNEDY JR.; for 
a reported $15 
million; in New 
York City. The 
sisters’ parents, 
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Ann Freeman and ex-husband William 
Bessette, agreed to the settlement offer 
just before a July 16 deadline for filing a 
wrongful-death suit. Kennedy, his wife 
and sister-in-law were killed July 16, 
1999, when a plane piloted by Ken- 
nedy went down in the ocean just off 
Martha’s Vineyard. 





DIED. HEINZ PRECHTER, 
59, creator of the car sun- 
roof, philanthropist and 
generous supporter of Bush 
family campaigns; of sui- 
cide by hanging; in Grosse 
Ile, Mich. Prechter came to the U.S. 
from Bavaria in 1964 and, with $764 in 
savings, started up his sunroof business 
in a California garage; its annual sales 
now total half a billion dollars. Though 
described by all as “dynamic,” he was be- 
ing treated for severe clinical depression, 
from which he had suffered for years. 
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“DIED. TOVE JANSSON, 86, Finnish artist 
and author whose hippo-like trolls, the 
Moomins, delighted postwar readers 
and whose books were translated into 
35 languages; in Helsinki. She got the 
original idea during the Nazi rise to 
power; seeing a quote from Imman- 
uel Kant on a wall, she scribbled 
CANT! and drew an ugly troll next to 
it. She wanted to write fairy tales but 
felt princesses were inappropriate to 
such bleak times. The Guardian 
called her Moomins “among the great- 
est creations of children’s literature.” 














1. Beijing was 2. The Producer 
awarded the 2008 _—Price Index fell 
Olympic Games 0.4%, indicating: 
partly because: a) Jerry 

a) It planned Bruckheimer will 
superior facilities make only $500 

b) Toronto’s human- _ billion this year 
rights violations are _ b) Inflation remains 
too greattoignore under control 

c) Instead of doves, c) Somebody in 
Chinawillrelease  Washingtonis 
political prisoners really good at math 


3. Ol Dirty 4. The man who 
Bastard’s Greatest threwawoman's 
Hits albumis called: dog into traffic got: 
a) Free Dirty a) Astern letter 

b) Sine Your Pitty —_ from Bob Barker 
onthe Runny Kine —_b) 3 yearsin prison 
c) Real Old, Real pp ire 
Dirty, But Not So 

Bastardy A fisevo ag 

d) Songs to Get there will be less 
Arrested By outrage if he does 
e) For My Lawyer itagain 
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5. Prince Charles’ 


By Amanda Bower, Beau Briese, Rhett Butler, Anne Hartshorn, Christina Lewis, Ellin Martens, Ryan Schick, Heather Won Tesoriero, Kadesha Thomas, Josh Tyrangiel 
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As the Chandra Levy frenzy intensifies, 
submits to a lie-detector test. But does it come too late to save his career? 


By KAREN TUMULTY 


ONGRESSMEN DON’T USUALLY HANG 

around on the House floor any 

longer than they have to. But for 

Gary Condit, it may be the only 

sanctuary left. On Thursday after- 

noon, as the campaign-reform bill 
was crashing to earth, so did the rest of his 
life. At the back of the chamber, the Califor- 
nia Congressman leaned on 
the rail, chatting and joking 
with the men and women who 
still treat him as a colleague. 
As the others wandered away 
one by one, Condit lingered 
for a while, all alone. 

It is easy to understand 
why Condit would be reluc- 
tant to go outside. It is now 
the third month of saturation 
coverage of the disappear- 
ance of Chandra Levy. While 
authorities seem no closer to 
finding out what happened to 
the 24-year-old intern, we 
seem to have learned a lot 
about the secret life of a 
preacher's kid from Okla- 
homa who grew up to be a 
California Congressman. He 
once campaigned under the 
slogan “Setting a Good Ex- 
ample.” It was a dangerous 
boast for any public official to 
make, practically a dare to be 
proved wrong. 

In the week after Condit 
finally admitted to police that 


he had had an affair with Levy, new and 
ominous information emerged—from in- 
vestigators, from tabloid sludge to website 
Drudge, from the incessant talk-show tales 
told by another “other woman” (a flight at- 
tendant with fire-engine red hair) to the 
claims of a father who said his daughter's 
fear of her former lover had driven her into 
hiding. The Condit legal team fought back, 
volunteering DNA samples, allowing search- 


Concerned that Levy 
may be in hiding, police 
released drawings of 
possible new guises 








SEX, LIES, AND 


fights back and 


es, proffering a polygraph test. But the re- 
criminations have not stopped, not from the 
cops, not from the press and certainly not 
from the Levys. 

Even if Condit had nothing to do with 
Chandra Levy’s_ disappearance—police 
continue to insist that he’s nota suspect—his 
painstakingly tended image has been shat- 
tered and his political career declared dead. 
Democrats and Republicans are already 
scheming how to carve his 
conservative district to maxi- 
reap- 
portion it out of existence. “If 
he’s smart, he won't even run 
for re-election,” says A.G. 
Block, executive editor of 
California Journal, a maga- 
zine on state politics. 

Most damaging of the ac- 
cusations last week was that 
seven years ago, Condit had an 
affair with the teenage daugh- 
ter of a Pentecostal minister in 
his district. It is the stuff of 
daytime soaps. The minister 
just happened to do landscap- 
ing work for the Levys. Ac- 
cording to the Washington 
Post, while the Rev. Otis 
Thomas was caring for the ros- 
es by the Levys’ backyard 
pool, Chandra’s mother struck 
up a conversation about her 
daughter's friendship with the 
Congressman. Thomas then 
confided that his own daugh- 
ter Jennifer, now 26, had had 
an affair with Condit years 


mum advantage, or 
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ago, and that it had ended badly. Susan Levy 
immediately called her daughter to warn 
her. Like many moms, she was told to butt 
out. Chandra later assured her mother that 
Condit had “explained it all.” (Condit, 
through his chief of staff, denied the affair 
with Thomas’ daughter.) 


HE MINISTER TOLD THE MODESTO 
Bee that when news of Levy’s dis- 
appearance first broke, and Condit, 
through staff, expressed concern 
about his “good friend,” Jennifer 
Thomas had shouted at the televi- 
sion, “That's a lie!” Her father also claimed 
that he had received an anonymous phone 
call warning him not to talk. When reporters 
showed up at the family doorstep the day 
his story went public, they were greeted 
with a handwritten note: “I never met that 
Congressman who’s involved in all this ... I 
don’t even know how both me and my father 
got mixed up in this.” It was signed Jennifer 
Thomas. Was it really her signature? Had 
she had the affair, or was her father seeking 
the spotlight? The FBi took the claims seri- 
ously enough to question Otis Thomas. 

If Jennifer Thomas was trying to fend off 
the media glare, flight attendant Anne Marie 
Smith was getting maximum exposure. She 
made the cable-network rounds and spent 
two days at FBI headquarters in Washington. 
Smith’s story has grown increasingly sinis- 
ter. Her lawyer, Jim Robinson, told Fox 
News that Smith had found “neckties tied 
together underneath [Condit’s] bed, as if 
someone had been tied up,” and that Smith 
had grown disturbed near the end of their re- 


lationship at some of Condit’s “peculiar sex- | 


ual fantasies.” The lawyer didn’t elaborate. 
On Friday night, on Larry King Live, Smith 
declared she had been attracted to Condit 
because of his personality. Then she said she 
would give no more interviews and wanted 
only to return to her life as a flight attendant. 

As in all such sagas, fact and factitious- 
ness mix indiscriminately. A friend of the 
missing intern’s told css News that when he 
asked Levy about a recent medical appoint- 
ment, Levy became awkward. The friend 
took the silence to mean that she was “pos- 
sibly” pregnant. Hence a whole new line of 
speculation. The Levys’ attorney, Billy Mar- 
tin, told cas News that he knows the truth 
about her pregnancy but will not give a clue. 
As for Levy's father, he expressed “doubt” to 
the Associated Press that she was pregnant. 

There is one accusation, however, that 
places Condit in immediate legal jeopardy, 
It is Smith’s contention that his represen- 
tatives tried to persuade her to sign a false 
affidavit that he and she were not involved 
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THE SEARCH 


Publicly acknowledging 
the possibility that Levy 
may be dead, D.C. police 
chief Charles Ramsey 
directed his investigators 
to scour abandoned 
buildings near her (and 
Condit’s) neighborhood 
for signs of a body 






























in a relationship. Condit has not disputed 
her contention that they had an affair but 
denies he pressured her to lie. 

Whether or not he broke the law, Condit 
has hindered the investigation. That he first 
denied the affair—and that it took three in- 
terviews with police for him to admit his re- 
lationship with Levy—makes him look as if 
he were more concerned for his reputation 
than her life. Almost everything Condit did | 
fueled suspicion that he wasn’t being honest. 
On June 28, Condit’s office gave ABc News a 
time line of his movements from April 28 to 
May 2, the five days surrounding Levy’s dis- 
appearance. On May 1, the time line indicat- 
ed, Condit was meeting with a reporter at a 
“neighborhood coffee shop” at 6:30 p.m. 
The problem with that account was that the 
reporter in question happened to work for 
ABC as well and told her bosses the meeting 
actually occurred the following day. Asked 
for an explanation of the discrepancy—and 
for what actually happened at 6:30 on May 1— 
Condit’s office said the time line was only a 
draft and not complete. “ 

An ABC News executive says ? 
ABC hasn’t been able to find out 
whether the police got the same « 
mistaken time line and, if ; 
whether it was corrected: “The po- 3 
lice have never called [us] to check 
on this discrepancy.” 

The Condit team hopes its 
surprise announcement Friday 
that the Congressman has taken a 
polygraph administered by ex- 
pert Barry D. Colvert, formerly 
with the FB1, would soothe critics. 
Condit, said his lawyer, Abbe 
Lowell, had truthfully answered 
no to the only questions that mat- 
tered: Did he have anything to do 
with Levy’s disappearance? Did 
he harm her or cause anyone else 
to? Does he know where she is? 
But neither police nor the Levys 
were satisfied. Assistant D.C. 
police chief Terrance Gainer 
dubbed the test “self-serving.” 

Condit did comply with other 
requests. Shortly before dawn on 
Wednesday, he allowed police to 
search his apartment for more 
than three hours. Condit and Low- 
ell were present as officers took 
folders and bags into an unmarked 
police vehicle; several items were 
sent to the FBI crime lab so that 
flecks of undetermined substances 
could be analyzed. Police with ca- 
daver dogs also began searching 
nearby abandoned houses. 


SO, = 


THEMEDIA 


It’s all Chandra, all the 
time, as a news-starved 
press corps stays on the 
story and dogs Condit. For 
all the hype, there’s little 
information about Levy's 
disappearance 
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That nearly all their leads 
should be taking investigators to- 
ward Condit’s innermost life—to 
the point where the inside of his 
mouth was swabbed for his DNA 
must be a peculiarly hellish torture 
for a man obsessed with guarding 
his secrets. The Hill newspaper 
quoted police sources as saying 
Condit had insisted that Levy not 
carry any identification when they 
were together—a detail that, if true, 
could have a connection to the fact 
that items such as credit cards, her 
driver's license and other personal 
articles were left behind in her 
apartment when she vanished 
Then again, she may simply have 
> been running a quick errand. And 
“ police, while discounting suicide, 
2 have not ruled out the possibility 
> that she disappeared intentionally. 
; They released computer-generated 
pictures of how Levy might look if 
‘ she had changed her distinctive hairstyle or 
Hila LAWYERS other features. 

D For all the precautions Condit is said to 
have taken, and despite the wholesome im- 





























































Condit’s attorney, Lowell, 
and Levy-family lawyer age he projected at home in Modesto, the 


Martin are longtime Congressman’s behavior has always been 


Washington insiders the subject of gossip among his legislative 
who have known each . : 


other for many years, ‘ je 
but they have pulled no mento, and later in Washington. “A flam- 


punches in their ongoing boyant party boy who uses his prestige as 
legal battle ABBE LOWELL an assemblyman to fuel a busy social life,” 
California Journal had written in 1988. 
The pattern continued when he reached 
Congress. “His looks and clothes are so im- 
portant to him,” says a friend. “He so des- 
perately wants to stay young.” 

Few in Washington knew much about 
his wife Carolyn, who had stayed behind in 
Modesto; many had the impression that she 


colleagues—first at the state capital, Sacra- 


was a near invalid. But an acquaintance who 
f has known Carolyn Condit for decades told 
V\ vw OLE Time that despite some health problems, she 

LEVY’S PARENTS AND LAWYER BILLY MARTIN 
in her husband's stead.) “She was always out 


EACCUS 5 there,” the acquaintance says. “Even if he 


Condit must cope with Smith, the flight attendant wasn’t there, she was there for him.” 
who says he asked her to lie, and Linda Zamsky, No one, however, was in evidence 
Levy's aunt who exposed the affair Friday afternoon at the Condit family’s 
cg ™ r Modesto-area home, where an American 
flag hung from the front porch and the only 
message to passersby was a vividly colored 
sign: NO TRESPASSING. For Gary Condit, it’s 
far too late to hope for that. —With reporting 
by Margaret Carlson, Viveca Novak, Michael 
Weisskopf and Mark Thompson/Washington, 
Laura A. Locke/San Francisco and Sean Scully 
and Chris Taylor/Modesto 


is a vivacious woman. (She has often made 
appearances on the Modesto political circuit 
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WHY THE 


BUSH AND EMBRYO 


The President is looking for a 
compromise on stem cells 
derived from embryos only a few 
days old that become blastocysts 


r AAIS—BLACK STAR FOR TIME 
SPI-PHOTO R ARCHER 











RESIDENT’S STEM-CELL 
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BUSH 
WIN 


By JOHN CLOUD 








OR THE LONGEST TIME, WE HAVE BEEN 
told that George W. Bush is a different 
kind of leader. He runs the White House 
like a sleek business. The nerdy all- 
night debates in the Clinton West Wing 
Dormitory have ended. The adults are 
in charge now, we are told, and they are guid- 
ed by simple, moderate principles that blend 
compassion with conservatism. 

Last week Revenge of the Nerds arrived by 
way of tiny bundles of cells that could usher in a 
new era of medicine. Stem cells derived from 
human embryos could lead to cures for some of 
humanity's most devastating illnesses—but to 
get to the little knots of magic tissue, we have to 
destroy the embryos, which might otherwise 
one day become babies. Bush must decide 
whether the government will fund research on 
embryonic cells. It is a messy, Solomonic, pro 
foundly unbusinesslike choice before him, one 
that requires Bush to decide whether compas- 
sion for sick people trumps his conservative con 
victions about protecting the unborn. It's a deci- 
sion that requires the skills not of a ceo—a man 
who likes to delegate the small stuff and set the 
larger tone—but, yes, of a politician. 

And that may help explain why Bush has 
been looking a lot more like his very political 


predecessor, turning White House meetings 
into philosophy seminars. Last Wednesday, 
while conferring with doctors on the patients’ | 
bill of rights, Bush shifted to stem cells. That 
morning he had been disturbed to read that a 
Virginia research institute was mixing sperm 
and egg donations to create embryos solely for 
the purpose of research, opening a new door to 
yet another roomful of questions about the lim- 
its of science. Until last week, most people in 
Washington thought embryonic stem-cell re- 








NO- 
HOICE 


search was confined to embryos left over from 
couples seeking in-vitro fertilization. At least 
IVF embryos were created as an end in them- 
selves; now scientists were concocting embryos 
to serve as little more than lab equipment. 
“Where will it end?” was the question Bush 
seemed to be turning over in his head. “He 
seems to be going over it again and again,” says 
someone in the administration who has dis- 
cussed the issue with him. 

Perhaps no decision in his career has been so 
difficult for Bush—possibly because it has the po- 
tential to reveal what kind of President he really 
is. A President who keeps his promises, come 
what may? During the campaign, Bush took the 
position that the government should not fund re- 
search that involves the destruction of human 
embryos. It was a hard line, especially in view of 
his more flexible stance on abortion—he favors al- 
lowing victims of rape and incest to have the pro- 
cedure. His campaign promise on stem cells was 
a huge relief to hard-liners who accept no com- 
promise on the notion that life begins at concep- 
tion. For them, destroying an embryo—even to 
get stem cells that could potentially save lives—is 
murder. But the moral firmness of his campaign 
line makes wiggling now politically unseemly. 
It’s particularly hard for him to consider chang- 
ing his mind when, in his first week in office, he 
ended federal funding for overseas clinics that 


perform or promote abortions. Even though the 
money didn’t directly pay for abortions, Bush ar- 
gued that withholding the funds would promote 
a “culture of life.” Would he turn his back on that 
culture now? 

For the past couple of weeks, three of Bush’s 
top men—chief of staff Andrew Card, Secretary of 
Health and Human Services Tommy Thompson 
and political adviser Karl Rove—have been work- 
ing to find a compromise that would suit both 
the pro-research community (represented by 
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Card and Thompson) and the evangelical 
interests (which Rove is worried about 
upsetting). The three weren’t having 
much luck to begin with, but last week 
the opposing sides dug in. The an- 
noun nent that the Virginia institute 
had created embryos just to get their 
stem cells—and news the very next day 
that a Massachusetts company was trying 
to clone embryos for the same reason— 
got everyone’s blood up. “The blast faxes 
have been going all morning,” said a pro- 
lifer who was lobbying the White House. 
There were many fevered comparisons 
to W.’s one-term dad. Conservatives hold 
it to be gospel truth that the old man ru- 
ined himself by breaking a campaign 
promise. Would this be W.’s version of 
“no new taxes”? 

But those who favor research also 
latched onto the Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts news to push their position. 

If the pro-lifers were saying “See, 

we told you the stem-cell scien- 

tists were cloning monsters,” the 
pro-research folks seemed to be 
answering that government regu- 

lation is the only way to keep the 
monsters from taking over the re- 

search. “The nation’s best scien- 

tists work on [federal] funding, 
Douglas Melton, chair of molecular 
and cellular biology at Harvard. “The 
work will be driven behind closed doors, 
completely unregulated. And 
these are [private] companies, they have to 
consider the market value rather than the 
therapeutic promise.” 

That argument was one of many par- 
alleling the abortion debate; without gov- 
ernment regulation, pro-choice advo- 


says 


because 


cates say, women will be butchered in 
back alleys. But Bush’s decision is com- 
plicated by the many well-credentialed 
foes of abortion who have come out in fa- 
vor of embryonic stem-cell research. Last 
week the Wall Street Journal reported 
that Nancy Reagan, wife of the conserva- 
tive movement's central icon, has sent 
word to the White House that she backs 
the research. According to those familiar 
with the meetings, former Reagan aides 
Kenneth Duberstein and Michael Deaver 
delivered this message to House Speaker 
Denny Hastert and Senate Republican 
leader Trent Lott: “This would mean an 
awful lot to Nancy, especially for a cure 
for Alzheimer’s, even if it’s not for the 
President, but for future generations.” 
Lott said he was moved by the appeal, 
though he has taken no clear position yet. 
Neither has Hastert. 
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THE GREAT 
DEBATE 


It may be the 
hardest decision 
of the Bush term: 
Should the U.S. 
fund stem-cell 
research? Doing 


so could bring on a medical revolution—but also an ethical ~ 
mess. ANDREW GOLDSTEIN explains the key issues: 


WHAT ARE STEM CELLS? 


An egg is 
fertilized or cloned, 
to form an embryo. / 
The embryo 
begins to divide 


indefinitely and morph into any kind of tissue. Taken from 
human embryos only days old, stem cells are nature's 
blank slates, capable of developing into any of nearly 220 


Sr call them magic seeds, for their ability to replicate 


cell types that make up the human body. Scientists believe 
they will lead to cures for diseases once thought untreatable. 
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a 
a . 
ie oe 
takes shape as a 


sphere called a 
blastocyst 
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i1Tos 
DAYS 
embryo divides 


5TO07 
DAYS 

By this time 
embryonic 
stem cells are 
visible and 

are capable 

of developing 
into any tissue 


in the body 
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The controversy begins at the source—the 
human embryos that must be destroyed to 
retrieve stem cells. Scientists can obtain 
these embryos in four ways, each with its 
own ethical challenges. The least morally 
problematic—using embryos left over from 
fertility treatments—is the only method Bush 
is considering supporting. Private groups are 
already attempting the others. 


FERTILITY CLINICS 
During in-vitro fertilization, 
clinics routinely fuse more 
than one egg with sperm. 
That way, if implanting a 
fertilized egg doesn't work 
the first time, they can try 
again. This practice has left 
thousands of unwanted embryos stored in 
Clinic freezers. James Thomson, left, the first 
scientist to establish a human stem-cell line, 
used such embryos. 

ABORTED FETUSES John Gearhart, 
above right, the Johns Hopkins biologist cred- 
ited, along with Thomson, with first culturing 
stem cells, extracted his from fetuses donat- 


ed by women at a nearby abortion clinic. 


CLONING Advanced Cell Technology of 
Worcester, Mass., acknowledged last week 
that it is trying to create cloned human 
embryos (euphemistically referred to as 
“entities”) as sources for stem cells. The 
company has considered selling its stem 
cells to other researchers. 


MADE TO ORDER The Jones Institute 
in Virginia, where the first U.S. test-tube 
baby was conceived, has mixed sperm and 
eggs expressly to create embryos as 
sources for stem cells. 
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¥ row and brain tissue and have begun to 






@ WHY DOES FEDERAL FUNDING MATTER? 


ince a lab in Virginia has already created made-to-order embryos for stem-cell research, and 
Geer in Massachusetts is cloning embryos for the same purpose, it’s hard not to wonder: 

Is federal money really necessary? No matter what Bush decides, stem-cell research is sure 
to continue. But federal funding would dramatically change the scope of this research, widening 
the circle of scientists involved and most likely accelerating the rate at which cures are found. 


IF PRESIDENT BUSH SAYS... | 


The floodgates would open. Right Research would proceed but only 
YE now most scientists steer clear of N 0 in the handful of labs willing to 

stem-cell research because they fund it on their own. These labs 
have to: if any part of their lab receives feder- are subject to minimal oversight. They rarely 
al money (and most do), they can't touch this consult with one another, research doesn't 
research. If that changes, hundreds of labs get peer-reviewed, and studies may be un- 
across the country, including medical power- knowingly (and unnecessarily) duplicated. 
houses like those at Harvard and M.1.T., Many of the nation’s top scientists who 
would probably begin work on stem cells. Sci- would otherwise lead the research effort 
entists would be able to share findings freely would remain on the sidelines. And commer- 
and review one another's conclusions. The cial pressures could make private labs focus 
government could choose to regulate how more on research that might turn a profit 
embryos are cultivated, handled and ultimate- than on studies that advance general knowl- 
ly destroyed. Treatments would probably edge. Says James Thomson, the stem-cell 
come sooner. Of course, there are no guaran- pioneer: “Industry and other countries will 
tees: it's been 18 years since the government go forward. The field will progress without 
said an AIDS vaccine would soon be in hand. federal funding, but very, very slowly.” 
















m WHY NOT JUST USE 
EXISTING STEM LINES? 


' ast week, before both sides in this de- 

' bate had fully dug in their heels, there 

: was talk of a compromise. Since some 

| colonies of stem cells already exist, why not 
| permit funding of research on these cells 

| Only? (After all, the embryos had already 

| been destroyed.) Bush adviser Karl Rove, be- 
| low left, was searching for a way to satisfy 

| Catholics without putting a lid on research. 

! But religious conservatives quickly countered 
‘ } that such a compromise 

' ad would still mean profiting 
' from the killing of human 
} embryos—and thus prop- 
; i agating a “culture of 

is death.” And scientists 
oe weren't satisfied either. 

; They say the dozen or so 
. existing cell lines (essen- 
' tially self-replenishing colonies of stem 

' cells) offer too little genetic diversity. Each 
, cell line is subtly different, and researchers 
' have yet to determine which ones will be 

| best. The most robust cell lines may not yet 
| exist. Only when there are a few hundred 

| cell lines, say scientists, will we truly know 

| what stem cells are capable of doing. 
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; .* » - (et = TISSUE PRODUCTION 
STEM LINE Using various recipes of nutrients 
Th " and other factors, scientists hope to 
se de = " 4) turn stem cells into any of the body's 
; f > - more than 200 tissues, such as: 
grown ina , ~ v*Re \ 
Petri dish. As f 9 
they divide, > ee A “ Pancreatic islet cells » 
they create a a Could provide a cure 
line of stem \ » dl » YY for diabetes ‘ 
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ll WHY NOT JUST USE PE) 
ADULT STEM CES? | 


- 
epublican Senator Sam Brownback, - 

Ree left, believes a “wonderful” com- - 
promise for Bush would be to increase oe ro 


greatly funding for research on adult stem 


cells, which are harvested from bone mar- Could repair or 


replace a 


damaged heart 
show some of the same 


potential as those derived 
from embryos. But scien- 
tists aren't so sure. It's 
not yet clear whether 
adult stem cells will prove 

j as versatile as embryonic 

: ones, particularly in de- 
veloping cures for Parkinson's disease and 
diabetes. Researchers also note that it is 
more difficult to produce large quantities of 
adult stem cells, and fear they may lose 
their potency over time. 


THEN FOR WHAT? 


hat motivates many of the most vocal 

advocates of embryonic stem-cell 

research, including those who are 
staunchly pro-life, is that most of the 
embryos used in the research would other- 
wise be discarded. What else should we do 
with the approximately 100,000 embryos 


i IF NOT FOR RESEARCH, 





Could be used to 
treat Alzheimer's 
and Parkinson's 
diseases and 
repair spinal- 
cord injuries 


currently in fertility-clinic freezers? Research 
opponents want them put up for adoption. 
This week three children who were adopted 
as frozen embryos are scheduled to appear 
before Congress. The conservative Family 
Research Council says every frozen embryo 
deserves “an opportunity to be born.” 
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The pro-research side already had 
strong emotional appeals from former Re- 
publican Senator Connie Mack, a cancer 
survivor, as well as G.o.P. Senators Gor- 
don Smith and Strom Thurmond, who 
have relatives with diseases they believe 
might be cured if stem-cell research goes 
forward. Raising the emotional stakes, 
Smith went on CNN last week and chal- 
lenged opponents of stem-cell research. 
“I ask them to go with me to the hospital 
and visit some of my relatives who are dy- 
ing of Parkinson’s and withhold that care 
and hope.” All three men have long 
records opposing abortion. These are the 
kinds of advocates that Lawrence Soler, 
chairman of the Coalition for the Ad- 
vancement of Medical Research, calls “the 
best ambassadors” because no one can ac- 
cuse them of being out for political gain. 
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numbers and is concerned about a possible 
backlash from fundamentalist Catholics 
and Evangelicals, the shock troops who 
vote, especially in midterm elections. 
Bush’s G.o.P. can’t have them sitting at 
home in protest if it is to hold the House 
and win back the Senate in 2002. 

The politics of the other side is just 
as troublesome. Swing-vote suburban 
women heavily support stem-cell re- 
search. The public faces of the diseases 


| that may benefit from the research are a 


p.r. dream. To name just three: Michael 
J. Fox, Mary Tyler Moore and Christo- 
pher Reeve. 

Between these two emotionally charged 
armies, Bush was scrambling to find the 
makings of a truce. Could he maybe keep the 
ban but allow research to continue on the 
cell lines that scientists have already devel- 





Soler is a little-known lobbyist who 
has put together a brilliant coalition in 
Congress in favor of the research. Working 
with Daniel Perry, executive director of 
the Alliance for Aging Research, Soler or- 
ganized 38 national patient groups into 
his coalition. Soler and Perry routinely 
corner politicians with polls showing that 
majorities of Catholics and other church- 
goers favor embryonic stem-cell research. 
They have mobilized patients and their 
families to press their members of Con- 
gress, and some believe that they have 
enough votes to override a veto on a po- 
tential research bill. 

But the polls don’t tell politicians who 
will show up to defend them on Election 
Day—and that issue is at the core of the 
White House’s political calculation on stem 
cells. The White House looks at the poll 





oped? No way, say the pro-lifers. A priest 
writing in last Wednesday’s Wall Street Jour- 
nal called that “material cooperation with 
evil.” The research forces, for their part, ar- 
gue that there aren’t enough cell lines yet to 
do any meaningful research. 

Then perhaps the President could 
keep his promise to conservatives by com- 
ing out in favor of a big increase in fund- 
ing for research on adult stem cells—re- 
search that is uncontroversial—but ban 
the work that requires destroying em- 
bryos? If he couched his position as being 
in favor of research but opposed to de- 
stroying potential babies, he could per- 
haps finesse the issue. The U.S. Confer- 
ence of Catholic Bishops has said that 
would be an acceptable compromise. But 
scientists and their backers in the world of 
patients would hate that solution, since 











research on adult stem cells, while prom- 
ising, has three big drawbacks: adult stem 
cells are difficult to find in the body; they 
are difficult to grow; and it’s unclear how 
versatile they will be. Embryonic stem 
cells are far from a proven technology— 
developing them into real therapies will 
require armies of scientists and perhaps 
many years of work—but they don’t have 
those basic drawbacks. 

Perhaps the worst part of this 
quandary for Bush is that even after he 
makes his tough decision, the issue won't 
go away. Congress will take a crack at it, 
and court challenges are under way. Pri- 
vate researchers like those in Virginia and 
Massachusetts will continue to study stem 
cells regardless of what Bush does, 
since they don’t receive govern- 
ment funding. (Congress could 



















decide to regulate all stem-cell research, 
public and private, which would face Bush 
with another hard choice.) 

All of which suggests that there’s no 
reason for Bush to move quickly on the is- 
sue. This week chief of staff Card is to 
meet with moderate Republicans to con- 
tinue looking for middle ground. Even if 
they make progress, Bush will face a 
tougher audience next week. On July 23, 
he is scheduled to visit with the Pope, who 
has made it clear that he considers embry- 
onic stem-cell research immoral (and who 
suffers from Parkinson’s disease). Bush 
may need more than the Pope’s counsel as 
he decides not only what to do about stem 
cells but also what kind of President he 
will be. —Reported by Jay Branegan, 
Massimo Calabresi, John F. Dickerson and Dick 
Thompson/Washington 
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last week Bush’s 2002 defense request for 


| $328.9 billion came under fire as potential- 
ly budget busting. Said an Administration 
| official, referring to the the surplus: “We 


have to be very careful with this.” 


ae aes fe The first thing the Administration needs 
B udget surplus ? It Ss fading away. Blame the to be careful to do is to win the war over who 


economic slowdown and the Bush tax cut lost the surplus. Democrats blame Bush’s 
$1.35 trillion tax cut. Without that money, 


By ADAM ZAGORIN WHAT SURPLUS? they argue, Bush could be forced to raid 
are Sa = Tl sacrosanct Medicare and Social Security 


HEN WHITE HOUSE BUDGET DIREC- @ Vota! surplus in «Possible deficit trust funds. “This new Administration inher- 
tor Mitchell Daniels testified be- billions after tax cuts, ited the largest budget surplus in our na- 
‘ : ; ; extra spending and er = 5 : 
fore the Senate Budget Commit- of csi redalpde the impact of tion’s history,” complains John Spratt, senior 
tee this spring, he brought along a Social Security economic slowdown Democrat on the House Budget Committee. 
plump apple pie—an apt symbol for the $275 $304 $80 fant “Yet after only five months, the record eight- 
government’s bountiful budget surplus, eer year string of improving budgets is over.” 
then estimated at some $275 billion. But Republicans, not surprisingly, take a 
when Daniels appeared before the panel more rosy view. They don’t deny that the 
last week, his estimate of the spare cash fell a Pa | surplus is shrinking, but they blame what 
as low as $160 billion. The committee’s 2001 est. 2002 est. (— they dub the Clinton economic slowdown. 
new Democratic chairman, Kent Conrad, a (Most economists blame the tax cut and the 
served some baked goods too. He gave slowdown for the surplus shrinkage.) And 
Daniels a modest pear tart with the words the G.0.P. points out that even a reduced, 
“shrinking surplus” inscribed in frosting. $160 billion surplus amounts to the second 

The incredible shrinking surplus largest ever. Republicans predict that 
is suddenly at the center of Wash- Bush’s tax rebate will soon give the slug- 
ington debate. Just last fall, the gish economy a lift, generating more 
Capitol seemed awash in mon- growth and higher tax receipts. And 
ey—and plans to spend it. Can- they claim that the real goal of the 
didate George W. Bush wanted Democrats is to repeal Bush’s tax 
major tax cuts, missile defense cut. As Senator Pete Domenici, the 
and other big ticket items. Al ranking Republican on the Senate 
Gore talked up a hefty new Budget Committee, put it, “If you 
prescription-drug _entitle- really want to drive this country into 
ment and more money for ed- the economic ditch, raise taxes during 
ucation. As recently as a few a slowdown.” 
weeks ago, there seemed to be The biggest show- 
enough funds for Treasury down will come over 
Secretary Paul O'Neill to Medicare. Both parties 
say he hoped that the cor- agree that Social Secu- 
porate income tax could rity money shouldn't be 
be abolished in the not spent on other govern- 
too distant future. But ment programs. Other- 
such hopes have been wise, there might not be 
dashed. Bush’s chief enough money for the 
economic adviser, Law- baby boomers’ looming retirement. 
rence Lindsey tells TIME But the White House has signaled that 
that O’Neill’s idea isn’t yet Adminis- extra funds built up in Medicare are fair 
tration policy and may never be. game for bolstering the budget. Democrats 

Why the change? The economic slow- are fuming; most G.o.p. lawmakers back 
down and Bush’s tax cut have slashed rev- Bush, but some, like House Budget Com- 
enue projections. Now the stage is set for mittee chairman Jim Nussle, seemed to box 
fierce political battles over spending prior- in their President by promising that Con- 
ities. The Administration has already sig- gress will “protect 100% of the Social Secu- 
rity and Medicare trust funds. Period.” 

Of course, budget projections are noto- 
riously fuzzy. A few years ago, no one fore- 
saw the surplus. This year many experts 
es were surprised it melted. About the best 
thing politicians can hope for is that these 
latest gloomy estimates will prove wrong. @ 
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of G.O.P. tax cuts, which are now unlikely to 
include a capital-gains reduction. This will 
infuriate G.o.P. conservatives. Bush offie) 
cials have also hinted at unspecified spend> 
ing cuts later this year—something guaran- 
teed to annoy politicians of all stripes. Just 
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By ROMESH RATNESAR 





NARCHY IS SUPPOSED TO BE FUN. 
“If there’s no dancing,” the 20th 
century American anarchist 
Emma Goldman famously said, 
“count me out.” But when 150,000 
anticapitalist-if-not-all-quite-anar- 
chist demonstrators greet George W. Bush 
and seven other leaders of the industrial- 
ized world in Genoa, Italy, this week, it will 
hardly feel like a party. Once the G-8 sum- 
mit gets under way Friday, Genoa’s airport 
will close. At least 15,000 police will pour 
onto the streets, armed with tear gas and 
water cannons. Naval gunships will trawl 
the Italian port, looking to pick off any sus- 
picious dinghies headed for the European 
Vision, the cruise liner on which seven 
leaders are staying. Forget about grabbing 
a cappuccino: coffee-bar owners have al- 
ready made plans to seal their windows 
with steel curtains. The area surrounding 
the Palazzo Ducale, where the delegates 
will meet, usually bustles with activity; by 
the end of the week it will resemble a ghost 
town. And that’s if things go well. 

If they don’t, Genoa will probably wit- 
ness a version of the riotous—and of late 
almost deadly—unrest that has attended 
every international gabfest since the Seat- 
tle meeting of the World Trade Organiza- 
tion in 1999. The most violent clash yet 
erupted last month in Goteborg, Sweden, 
when a demonstration of 25,000 people 
against a summit of European Union lead- 
ers turned into a melee that injured 


INFLAMED: In Géteborg, demonstrators 
prepare for action behind a fiery barricade 













































INCORPORATED 


TIME tracks the groups getting ready to rumble 
when Bush and other leaders meet in Genoa 





dozens and resulted in hundreds of ar- 
rests. Italy’s Deputy Prime Minister Gian- 
franco Fini predicts Genoa “will be like 
Goteborg, or worse.” On the websites that 
summit-hopping protesters use to swap 
intelligence, the three days of action in 
Genoa are being hyped as the culmination 
of Europe’s “summer of resistance,” an 
antiglobalapalooza that included bust-ups 
in Goteborg, Barcelona and Salzburg. A 
convergence of events—Italy’s election of 
megamogul Silvio Berlusconi as Prime 
Minister, the shooting of three demon- 
strators in G6éteborg, the presence of 
Bush—will make Genoa, says Bernard 
Cassen, founder of the French anti- 
globalization group arrac, the “biggest 
demonstration against globalization ever.” 

Most who will participate—a brigade 
clumsily classified as “antiglobalization” 
and with agendas that range from saving 
the earth to defending workers’ rights and 
opposing free trade—don't intend to get vi- 
olent. They say their aim is to gather peace- 
fully in the streets, to stage a democratic 
carnival next to a gathering of suits. Only a 
tiny fraction of the throng at such events 
turns militant. But authorities say that 
some of the mayhem at several recent anti- 
capitalist rallies was perpetrated by serial 
rioters. A top Swedish official investigating 
the Goteborg disturbance believes a nucle- 
us of 500 European radicals has played a 
part in more than one violent clash. Says 
Bengt Landahl, a chief prosecutor on the 
case: “We're dealing with an organized net- 
work of troublemakers.” Yet authorities say 
they have little power to crack down on 
such groups before they act up. “We don’t 
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consider them terrorists; says a 
spokesman for Europol, the Continent’s 
transnational police agency. “They are riot- 
ers.” Even Landahl concedes, “We're not 
yet sure how to even label them.” 

Everyone is sure, however, that the 
now inevitable demonstrations have be- 
come combustible. At last September's 
IMF-World Bank summit in Prague, 
demonstrators put 20 policemen in the 
hospital and injured 103 more. The Géte- 
borg melee ended with three people shot, 
the first time live ammunition has been 
used against antiglobalization demonstra- 
tors in the Western world—an incident that 
has radicalized many of them. (A 19-year- 
old Goteborg protester who was shot in the 
stomach remains hospitalized.) “Things 
are coming to a head,” says Shaun Dey, an 
activist in the London-based outfit Global- 
ize Resistance. “The way things are going, 
somebody is going to get killed.” 

The radical surge presents a moral 
dilemma for those mainstream organiza- 
tions that make up the core of the sprawling 
antiglobalization movement. With the lives 
of people on both sides of police lines in 
greater peril, some groups are grasping for 
a new strategy. The environmental activist 
group Friends of the Earth announced last 
week that it will stay away from Genoa. 
“We're not going because we've received no 
guarantees it will be peaceful,” says Duncan 
McLaren, a spokesman. Others may yet 
pull out. Says Fleur Anderson, head of cam- 
paigns for the Roman Catholic relief chari- 
ty CAFoD: “We'll be monitoring the situation 
the whole time we're in Genoa.” 

Intelligence officials from the G-8 
countries have spent weeks exchanging 
ideas for containing the mayhem. The po- 
lice have divided the city into a “yellow 


zone,” where people will be free to roam | 


but not demonstrate, and a “red zone,” 
which will encircle the summit venue and 
be heavily barricaded. A shields-to-fists 
confrontation seems inevitable on Friday, 
when protesters will attempt to breach the 
red zone. “In Italy the police can’t fire on 


> the protesters,” says a security official. 
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“The problem comes if one of the protest- 
ers fires on the police.” 

Italian authorities expect trouble from 
homegrown anarchist groups, like Ya Bas- 
ta! (Enough Already!), a loosely organized 


network founded in 1996 and inspired by | 


Mexico's Zapatista rebels. Ya Basta!’s mem- 
bers show up at European demos clad in 
white overalls to symbolize “the invisibili- 
ty” of marginalized people, and while they 
claim not to engage in rock-hurling aggres- 
sion, they don’t condemn the use of vio- 


lence. In 1998 Ya Basta! gave 
rise to a more expansive an- 
archist movement that calls 
itself Tutte Bianche (White 
Overalls) and draws its mem- 
bers from Italy’s 200 “social 
centers’—communes_ where 
young radicals organize and 
live. Both groups have Genoa 
police on edge. Last month 
Ya Basta! issued a “declara- 
tion of war” against the G-8 
gathering. 

The Italian radicals will 
have plenty of allies. A TIME 
investigation found connec- 
tions among rioters at several 
recent European summits. 
Activists linked to the 
WOMBLES (White Overalls 
Movement Building Libera- 
tion through Effective Strug- 
gle), a British imitator of Ya 
Basta!, plan to hook up with 
as many as 1,500 other Euro- 
pean anarchists in Bologna 
before continuing to Genoa. 
Globalize Resistance has 
chartered a French train to 
transport 600 demonstrators 
to Italy. Some of the manifes- 
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Protests against 
globalization have gone 
from bad to worse: 


Seattle, Dec. 1999 
40,000 rallied against the 
Norid Trade Organization 


Davos, Feb. 2000 At the 
World Economic Forum, a 
McDonald's was trashed 


Washington, April 2000 A 
blockade delayed talks at the 
World Bank and IMF 


Prague, Sept. 2000 A clash 
involving 12,000 at the World 
Bank-IMF annual meeting 
Melbourne, Sept. 2000 
Activists barricaded delegates 
to a WEF conference 


Nice, Dec. 2000 Disruption 


of a European Union summit 


Davos-Zurich, Jan. 2001 
The WEF was locked down 
Zurich got trashed instead 


Quebec City, April 2001 
At the Summit of the Americas 
tear gas and water cannon 


Barcelona, June 2001 World 
Bank canceled conference 
activists held their own 








tations of globalism have 
made it easier to demonstrate 
against it: the Internet facili- 
tates exchange of protest 
strategy, the English lan- 
guage’s conquest of Europe 
gives the polyglot protesters a 
common tongue, the E.U’s 
elimination of border con- 
trols means activists can more easily hook 
up with foreign comrades, and free-market 
competition has slashed the cost of travel 
throughout Europe. 

All that has spawned a breed of anti- 
capitalist nomad. Says Canadian anarchist 
Jean-Francois Hamilton, 25, who has 
turned up at protests in Washington, Seat- 
tle and Quebec City: “It’s like following the 
Grateful Dead.” Naomi Klein, whose book 
on the corporate takeover of everyday life, 
No Logo, is the Atlas Shrugged of the 
antiglobalization set, says, “Activism is 
global because multinationals are global 
and the IMF is global. Of course there has 
been networking among activist groups 
around the world who say, “Wait a minute, 
that’s happened to you too?’” 

Klein says “there’s a growing militancy” 
but insists that “trying to present it as some 





g, June 2001 Although 40,000 
held a peaceful march, a core of masked 
anarchists wielding cobblestones 
created bloody mayhem at the E.U 
summit in the Swedish port city 






international con- 
spiracy is to me 
really offensive.” 
Well, maybe, but 
law-enforcement sources tell TiME that 
dozens of the most violent participants at 
several recent protests do indeed share a 
common affiliation. The Anti-Fascist Ac- 
tion, one of the radical groups that joined 
an unprovoked charge against the police 
cordon guarding the imF-World Bank 
meeting in Prague last September—touch- 
ing off 10 hours of rioting—was founded in 
Germany in the 1930s to oppose the Nazi 
regime. It now has branches in most Euro- 
pean countries, including Germany, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Spain and Italy. The group 
is known for its attacks on neo-Nazis, but 
its website says it has broadened its mis- 
sion to “fight capital and its institutions.” In 
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Prague about 300 radicals—mostly Czechs, 
Germans, Danes, Brits and Swedes 

marched under the aFa flag, united by their 
determination to disrupt the meetings by 
any means necessary. They did, with cob- 
blestones and Molotov cocktails. “We are 
one of the groups that don’t shy away from 
using violent methods,” boasts Jan Kensky, 
25, spokesman for the Czech branch of AFA. 


“If we engaged in peaceful protest, 80% of 


the public would ignore it.” 

Each national branch of AFA sends at 
least one of its members to attend the large 
anticapitalist demonstrations. The disor- 
der committed by the group at each re- 
spective protest is coordinated by local AFA 


SEAN GA pose 


BATTLE LINES: 
top, Czech police 


ise from 
it back a 


mob in Prague; attempts at 
conciliation in Seattle; a tear- 
gas incident in Quebec City; a 
shooting victim in Géteborg 


members. That’s why, two weeks before 
the Goteborg summit, a team of Swedish 
police began shadowing radical cells in 
Denmark that were mobilizing for Géte- 
borg. “We made extensive effort to contact 
the aFa people who were the ringleaders,” 
says an official. After a bus carrying a 
group of suspicious Danes entered Swe- 
den, a single cop went undercover to mon- 
itor their moves. “He trailed behind them, 
watched them organize at a hotel and then 
take to the streets to execute their plan the 
same day,” says Landahl. The Swedes say 
AFA-linked radicals subsequently formed 
the bulk of the black-masked contingent 
that began pelting police during the Géte- 
borg street rally on June 15. Last week six 
Swedes went on trial for violent rioting 
and attempting to seriously injure a po- 
liceman. “What happened was not a spon- 
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Landahl 
says. “It was planned.” Five more suspected 


taneous outburst of violence,” 





Danish AFA activists were arrested before 
the summit began, after a police raid of 
their apartment turned up explosives and 
cans of acid. Genoese intelligence experts 
are monitoring an AFA website that details 
some protest plans for Genoa—where AFA’s 
activities will mostly be carried out by 
members from Spain and France. 

But the violence at anticapitalist 
demonstrations can't be attributed solely to 
radical groups like ara. Sebastian Stein, 19, 
of Bad Miinstereifel, Germany, says he 
went to Sweden on a fishing trip and 
thought the “Reclaim the City” rally in 
Géteborg would make for an exciting di- 
version. But when baton-wielding police 
moved in to break up the march, Stein 
shouted something and threw a rock at 


wo 
or 











them; he was shot in the leg and arrested. 
He now faces up to three years in Swedish 
prison. “Nothing was prepared here,” his 
lawyer, Claes Ostlund, says. 

That's a sobering lesson for the moder- 
ate forces who oppose globalization and 
condemn violence but believe mass demon- 
strations are necessary to deliver their mes- 
sage. Stein was hardly a political martyr; he 
acted, and was shot, for reasons that have 
nothing to do with structural adjustment 
programs or Third World debt. As the 
antiglobalization movement swells, so too 
will security forces’ sense of siege and the 
chances that future protests will bring seri- 
ous casualties. Europe’s governments are 
beginning to address the threat. In a special 
meeting last Friday, the E.U’s interior min- 
isters agreed to share information with one 
another on potentially dangerous activists 
and prevent any suspected criminals from 
crossing borders. But they stopped short of 
creating a database on individual radicals, 
as exists for soccer hooligans. 

Some moderates have started to realize 
that in order to sustain public support, they 
will have to root out the thuggish elements 
themselves. “You'll never see us breaking a 
window or hitting a policeman,” says 
Cassen of France’s arrac, which boasts 
30,000 paying members. “We think it’s ab- 
surd and provides a means of criminalizing 
the movement. We're doing everything we 
can to marginalize the violence.” 

But maybe it’s time for groups like 
Cassen’s to go further and suspend large- 
scale demonstrations, like the one sched- 
uled for Genoa. Such an action would argue 
powerfully, not just against violence but for 
the movement's capacity to grow beyond 
raucous protest. Chelsea Mozen, 25, a for- 
mer local government employee in Wash- 
ington, moved to Prague last year to help 
organize the anti-IMF protests. She and fel- 
low organizers tried to make the demos 
“fun and colorful and exciting”: they 
brought in bands and a “samba van” and 
made sure all their pamphlets included 
statements against violence. It didn’t work. 
“I can understand how some people can be 
really, really upset about what's going on in 
the world,” she says now. “They feel like vi- 
olence is the answer. How do I still work 
with them? Can I still work with them? [ still 
haven't answered that question.” If activists 
like Mozen want their movement to stay 
viable—to say nothing of danceable—they 
had better answer it soon. —With reporting 
by Greg Burke/Genoa, Anthee Carassava/London, 
Steven Frank/Toronto, Linda Gyulai/Montreal, 
Gareth Harding/Brussels, Jan Stojaspal/Prague 
and Regine Wosnitza/Berlin 
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In Oregon, Anarchists Act Locally 


e called himself Free, an apt name 

for an anarchist. And he stood tall 

in court as he explained why he had 

torched a Chevrolet dealership, 
incinerating three sport-utility vehicles. “I 
didn’t do this because | enjoy property 
destruction,” he said. “I did this because 
I'm frustrated that we are doing 
irreversible damage to our planet.” 

But last month a Eugene, Ore., judge 
handed down a prison 
sentence of 22 years and ©! P 
eight months to Jeffrey 
Luers, only 22 years old 
himself, not just for 
burning the SUVs but 
also for attempting to set 
fire to an empty oil 
tanker two weeks earlier, 
An accomplice, Craig 
(Critter) Marshall, 28, 
pleaded guilty and got 5'4 
years in prison, “I think 
it's great,” said Michael 
Morrow, head of the FBI's 
nine-agent office in 
Eugene, “It’s justa 
matter of time before 
there are more arrests.” 
Nestled in the leafy 

Willamette Valley, 
Eugene (pop. 137,000) 
is an unlikely hotbed of 
anarchism, In Seattle's 1999 
antiglobalization protests, it was a group 
of Eugene activists who helped lead the 
mayhem; they formed part of the "Black 
Bloc” that broke windows and trashed 
stores, But few if any Eugeners are 
headed to Genoa this week, despite their 
anticapitalist bent; they're too busy at 
home, Local anarchists broadcast a 
weekly radio program and two cable- 
television shows, They publish half a 
dozen ‘zines, from Black-Clad Messenger 
toF ___ the System, the new jailhouse rag 
from Free and Critter, and Rob the Rich!, 
published by prisoner Robert Thaxton, who 
was sentenced to seven years for injuring 
a Eugene policeman with a rock in a June 
1999 riot. And the town is home to one of 
the movement's celebrities, anarcho- 
primitivist philosopher John Zerzan, who 
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visited Unabomber Ted Kaczynski in prison — 


to discuss “enslavement by technology.” 
The American anarchists, as the 
slogan goes, think globally but act locally. 
How local? Four years ago, a Eugene 
activist upset about the razing of some 
downtown trees deliberately vomited on 
the mayor. More recently, the “Anarchist 
Golfing Association” trashed a research 
project on putting greens conducted by 
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an Oregon seed company, causing 
$500,000 in damage. “Grass, like 
industrial culture, is invasive,” charged an 
anonymous e-mail from a Eugene library. 
Police surveillance following these 
incidents has rattled nonviolent radicals. 
“Blowing up the SUVs brought heat down 
onto the entire community,” says Heather 
Coburn, whose Food Not Lawns 
cooperative teaches anarchists to grow 
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ANARCHIST WRITER 
John Zerzan at his 
home in Eugene, Ore 


their own vegetables, “Some anarchists 
want to smash it all, but others are into 
mutual aid,” The Shamrock House, an 
anarchist community center, offers free 
food for the poor, a lending library of 
leftist books and a free school with 
classes on martial arts and midwifery, 
Every Thursday, a shamanic healer offers 
“deep soul work” and “aura repair,” 

But just as in Goteborg and Prague, 
extremists are grabbing the spotlight. Right 
before Luers' trial, the Chevrolet dealership 
he set on fire was torched again, “We can 
no longer allow the rich to parade around 
in their armored existence, leaving a 
wasteland behind in their tire tracks,” 
read a communiqué from the new (but 
still anonymous) arsonists, Zerzan, a soft- 
spoken graybeard who advocates a return 
to a hunter-gatherer society, applauds the 
fire bombers. “I'd like to see it happen 
every day,” he says. “We're interested in 
destroying the system, not in macho saber 
rattling.” Whatever you care to call it, last 
week Eugene's anarchist TV program ran 
a rap video called Bushkilla, which spliced 
segments of presidential assassinations 
with footage of George W. Bush. It 
wasn't funny. By Margot Roosevelt/ 
Eugene 














You know when you're not feeling like yourself. 
You're tired all the time. 


You may feel sad, hopeless... 
and lose interest in things you once loved. 


You may feel anxious and can't even sleep. 
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You know when you just don't feel right. 


Now here’s something you may not know. These are some 





ymptoms of depre n (sympton terfere with daily 
functioning every day for at least two weeks). Depression 
a serious medica ndition affecting over 20 million 
Americans, While the cause is unknown, depression may 
be related to an imbalance of naturally curring cher 
between nerve cells in the brair 
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ZOLOFT, a prescription medicine, works to correct 
this imbalance 
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for everyone. ZOLOFT ipproved i folmec lel tlm nod: lplemel =) 
People taking medicines called MAOI: houldn't take 
ZOLOFT. Side effects may include dry mouth, insomnia, sexual 
ide effects, diarrhea, nausea, and leepine ZOLOFT is 


not habit forming. Please see the follow 
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information about ZOLOFT 25mg, 5Oma, and 100mq tablets 


Talk to your doctor about ZOLOFT, the #1 prescribed brand 


f its kind 


Call 1-800-6-ZOLOFT or visit www.ZOLOFT.com. 


Zoloft 


When you know more about what's wrong, 
you can help make it right.” 
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PATIENT SUMMARY OF INFORMATION ABOUT 


Lise 


This summary contains important information about ZOLOFT. 
It is not meant to take the place of your doctor's instructions, Read this information carefully 
before you start taking ZOLOFT. Ask your doctor or pharmacist if you do not understand any 
of this information or if you want to know more about ZOLOFT. 


» What Conditions Does ZOLOFT Treat? 

ZOLOFT is a prescription medicine used to treat depression, panic disorder, obsessive-compulsive 
disorder (also called OCD) and posttraumatic stress disorder (also called PTSD) in adults, 
ZOLOFT is also used to treat OCD in children (ages 6-12) and adolescents (ages 12-17). 


> Depression 

Symptoms of depression vary from person to person. You may have depression if you have five 
or more of the following symptoms and you have these symptoms almost all of the time 
during the same two-week period or longer. At least one of the symptoms must be a “sad” feeling 
that will not go away or a loss of interest or pleasure in most activities. Other symptoms are: 


+ changes in sleeping patterns * feeling worthless or guilty for no real reason 
+ restlessness or slowed movements * trouble concentrating or making decisions 
* fatigue or lack of energy + repeated thoughts of death or suicide 

+ changes in appetite or weight 


In depression, these symptoms interfere with your day-to-day activities. 


» Panic Disorder 

People with panic disorder have repeated, unexpected panic attacks. A panic attack is an 
unexpected attack of fear, anxiety or discomfort with at least four or more of the following 
symptoms that develop suddenly and usually reach a peak within 10 minutes: 


* fast heart rate or pounding heart + dizziness or feeling faint 
* chest pain or discomfort * numbness or tingling 
* sweating + chills or hot flashes 


* trembling or shaking * feeling out of touch with reality 

+ shortness of breath or a feeling of smothering + fear of losing control 

+ choking feeling * fear of dying 

* nausea or upset stomach 
In panic disorder, the panic attack(s) are followed by one month or longer of concern about 
having more attacks, or concern about what effect the panic attack(s) may have, or having a 
change in behavior. 


» Obsessive-Compulsive Disorder (OCD) 
In OCD, a person may have two types of symptoms called obsessions or compulsions. 


Obsessions: These are unwanted thoughts that stay in a person's mind, Even though the per- 
son knows these thoughts do not make sense, they cannot get rid of them, These thoughts can 
be frightening and embarrassing. 


Compulsions; These are actions or thoughts that a person does over and over again to get rid 
of their unwanted thoughts. They believe this will help prevent something terrible from 
happening. These repeated actions may take hours to perform and can interfere with daily life. 


> Posttraumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD) 

People with PTSD suffer from symptoms because they suffered, witnessed or learned of a 
life-threatening event or other serious event and felt intense fear, helplessness or horror because 
of the event. 


A person with PTSD must have one or more symptoms from each of the following categories 
for at least a month and these symptoms must seriously interfere with being able to lead a 
normal life. 
* Reliving the event through upsetting thoughts, nightmares or flashbacks, or having very 
strong mental and physical reactions if something reminds the person of the event. 


+ Avoiding activities, thoughts, feelings or conversations that remind the person of the event; 
feeling numb to one’s surroundings; or being unable to remember details of the event. 
Having a loss of interest in important activities, feeling all alone, being unable to have 
normal emotions or feeling that there is nothing to look forward to in the future may also 
be experienced. 


+ Feeling that one can never relax and must be on guard all the time to protect oneself, 
trouble sleeping, feeling irritable, overreacting when startled, angry outbursts or trouble 
concentrating. 


ZOLOFT is approved to treat PTSD in both men and women, More women than men 
experience PTSD. There were three times more women than men in ZOLOFT PTSD 
clinical studies, and in these studies women responded better to ZOLOFT than men. What this 
means to the treatment of a patient is unknown. Only a doctor can determine if ZOLOFT is 
right for a patient. 


» How ZOLOFT Works 

Everyone has a normal substance in the brain called serotonin. It is thought that not having 
enough serotonin may contribute to depression, panic disorder, OCD and PTSD. How 
ZOLOFT works for all of these conditions is not known, What is known is that ZOLOFT may 
help correct the chemical imbalance of serotonin in the brain. This helps relieve your 
symptoms. It may take several weeks for your symptoms to get better. 





> ZOLOFT Is Not For Everyone 

While you are taking ZOLOFT, you should never take a monoamine oxidase inhibitor (MAO!) 
medicine. MAOI medicines are used to treat depression and other conditions. If you have been 
taking an MAO], you must stop the MAO] at least 14 days before you start taking ZOLOFT. In 
addition, you must wait at least 14 days after stopping ZOLOFT before you can safely start 
taking an MAOI medicine. A very serious reaction or even death could occur if ZOLOFT is 
taken at the same time as an MAOI medicine. Be sure to ask your doctor or pharmacist if any 
medicine you are taking is an MAOI. 


The liquid form of ZOLOFT contains alcohol and should not be taken if you are taking 
Antabuse (disulfiram). 


> What To Tell Your Doctor Before You Start ZOLOFT 
Only your doctor can decide if ZOLOFT is right for you. Before you start ZOLOFT, be sure to 
tell your doctor if you: 
* are taking or have taken any prescription medicines within the past 14 days 
* are taking or have taken any over-the-counter medicines you can buy without a 
prescription, including natural/herbal remedies, within the past 14 days 
+ have had any liver problems 
+ have ever had a seizure 
* are pregnant, plan to become pregnant, think you might be pregnant or are breast-feeding 
+ are allergic to any medicines or latex 
* have ever had an allergic reaction to sertraline or any of the other ingredients of ZOLOFT 
tablets or Oral Concentrate. Ask your doctor or pharmacist for a list of these ingredients 
if you have any questions. 


» ZOLOFT And Other Medicines 

Some medicines can affect how ZOLOFT works, Check with your doctor or pharmacist before 
starting any new prescription or non-prescription medicines, including natural/herbal 
remedies, Do not stop any of your other medicines while you are on ZOLOFT without 
checking with your doctor, 


» How To Take ZOLOFT 

ZOLOFT comes in three different strengths of tablets (25 mg, 50 mg, 100 mg) as well as a 
liquid (20 mg/mL). Your doctor will tell you how much to take, and may decide to adjust your 
dose over time. 


If you were prescribed ZOLOFT Oral Concentrate, you must mix it with another liquid before 
taking it. 
* Pour 4 oz. (1/2 cup) of any of the following liquids into a drinking glass: water, ginger ale, 
lemon/lime soda, lemonade or orange juice. Do not use any other liquids besides these. 
* Draw up the proper amount of ZOLOFT Oral Concentrate into the special dropper that 
comes with the medicine. 
+ Squeeze the ZOLOFT Oral Concentrate out of the dropper into the drinking glass. Stir well. 
It is normal if a slight haze appears after mixing. 
* Drink all the liquid as soon as you have mixed it. Do not mix it in advance. 
Since the dropper bulb for the liquid form of ZOLOFT is made from dry natural rubber, 
make sure to let your doctor know if you have had allergic reactions to latex. 


‘Take ZOLOFT once a day in the morning or evening. You can take ZOLOFT with or without 
food. Try to take ZOLOFT at the same time every day. 

Do not take an extra dose if you are having a bad day, ZOLOFT does not work right away, Do 
not stop taking ZOLOFT without talking to your doctor first. 

Do not run out of ZOLOFT. Make sure you have your refill for ZOLOFT at home before you 
need it, Continue to take ZOLOFT even when you feel better for as long as your doctor says. 
It may take several weeks before you start to feel better. Do not get discouraged. Keep taking 
ZOLOFT every day for as long as your doctor tells you to take it. 


> Possible Side Effects 
Like all medicines, ZOLOFT may cause side effects in some people. In clinical studies, few 
people had to stop taking ZOLOFT because of side effects, The most common ones are: 


+ dry mouth * upset stomach 

+ diarrhea/loose stools + decreased appetite 
* feeling unusually tired or sleepy * feeling agitated 

* trouble sleeping * indigestion 

* sexual problems in men and women + increased sweating 
* tremor 


Children who take ZOLOFT may also have other side effects such as excessive movement or 
twitching, fever, not “feeling well,” trouble concentrating, not thinking normally, nosebleeds, 
weight loss, easy bruising, manic or excited behavior, or rapid mood swings. 

Until you learn how you are going to respond to ZOLOFT, be careful doing activities when you 
need to be alert, such as driving a car or operating machinery. Drinking alcohol is not advised 
while you are being treated with ZOLOFT. 

ZOLOFT may cause other less common side effects besides those listed here. For a list of all side 
effects that have been reported, ask your doctor or pharmacist for the ZOLOFT Professional 
Package Insert. 

> What To Do For An Overdose 

In case of an overdose, call your doctor or poison control center right away or go to the 
Nearest emergency room. 

» How To Store ZOLOFT 


Keep ZOLOFT and all medicines out of the reach of children. Store ZOLOFT tablets and Oral 
Concentrate at room temperature (59°-86°F or 15°-30°C). 


> For More Information About ZOLOFT 


This sheet is only a summary. If you have any questions or want more information about 
ZOLOFT, talk with your doctor or pharmacist. You can also visit www.zoloft.com. 
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GLOBAL AGEND 





By Michael Elliott 


The Wrong Side of the Barricades 


The hot, smart book of the moment, Empire conjures up shades of Marx 


HE SHARPEST DESCRIPTION OF GLOBALIZATION EVER WRIT- 
ten is this: “Modern industry has established the world 
market. All old-established national industries have been 
destroyed. They are dislodged by new industries whose 
products are consumed in every corner of the globe. In place 
of the old wants, we find new wants, requiring for their satis- 
faction the products of distant lands and climes ... All fixed, fast- 
frozen relations are swept away; all new-formed ones become 
antiquated before they can ossify. All that is solid melts into air.” 

Those sentiments of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels 
formed part of the Communist Manifesto, first published 
in February 1848, a few weeks before revolutions swept 
through Europe. The revolutions failed, and Marx fell out of 
favor; not until the 1870s did the Manifesto find a large au- 
dience. Now, as Genoa prepares for what may be the largest 
demonstration against globalization ever seen, the Manifesto 
deserves to be read again. And no, we’re not kidding. 

For Marx and Engels, globalization was a revolutionary 
phenomenon. The triumph of global capitalism had weak- 
ened the chains that held human potential in check. Auto- 
cratic rulers and priests had seen their power wither away; 
technology had offered the promise of plenty; great cities 
had rescued millions from the “idiocy of rural life.” Trade had 
diminished the differences and antagonisms between states 
so that it was possible to dream of a true internationalism. 
Globalization, in other words, was potentially liberating. 

That's not what the crowds gathering in Genoa seem to 
think. For them, globalization is 


Sat meen Slow hchieenthaik alin REVOLUTION: After 
ad news—the triumph of gian 1848, the Manifesto 
corporations, the trashing of the hit a speed bump 


earth, the end of self-govern- 

ment. But globalization’s posi- ) 
tive side is, intriguingly, a mes- 

sage of a hot new book. Since it 
was published last year, Empire, 
by Michael Hardt and Antonio 
Negri, has been translated 
into four languages, 








with six more on the way. It is selling briskly on Amazon.com 
and is impossible to find in Manhattan bookstores. For 413 
pages of dense political philosophy—whose compass ranges 
from body piercing to Machiavelli—that’s impressive. 

Negri spoke to me last week from Rome, where he is un- 
der house arrest, serving the balance of a prison sentence im- 
posed for his “moral responsibility” in the actions of left-wing 
activists in the 1970s. Globalization, he said, had a dual nature: 
subordinating men while also “providing them with the op- 
portunity to rebel against capitalism.” In fact, you don’t have 
to endorse Empire's authors’ broadly Marxist perspective (I 
don’t) to find the book fascinating. For Hardt, a professor at 
Duke University, the modern world is characterized by the 
absence of a power center. The U.S. may be mightier than any 
other nation, but with economic and political resources wide- 
ly distributed, it cannot always call the shots—ask Jack Welch. 
That much has been said before; but in a new departure, 
Hardt and Negri place mobility—not just of goods and services 
but of people too—at the center of their analysis. “A specter 
haunts the world,” they write, “and it is the specter of migra- 
tion.” In a world of porous borders, the ability of nations to 
define themselves as discrete entities is bound to atrophy. 

Most intriguing of all, Hardt and Negri suggest that 
American constitutionalism has much to offer the new 
world. The American tradition disperses power through in- 
stitutions and across geographical borders. Moreover, Hardt 
said to me last week, Americans have always been comfort- 
able with “hybrid identities.” The child of a Turk who moves 
to Germany may never be considered truly a German; a Pole 
who relocates to the U.S. effortlessly becomes a Polish Amer- 
ican. In the new world, all of us should cherish the ability to 
have more than one sense of who we are. 

In Genoa, the U.S. will doubtless be blamed for every- 
thing wrong with the world. In fact, it is the nation whose 
founding ideas are most useful if we are to give globalization 
a human face. Strange that it should take a work of Marxist 
pas o to make that point, But then, on peeealizations 
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It happens only once a year. And it’s over before you know it. 
‘The 2001 Honda Clearance. You get the point. 
honda.com 
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A father-and-son 
team from Philly 
makes a daring run 


at AT&T's cable- 
television business 


Lit: 








Guys 


By ADAM COHEN 





OMCAST, THE PHILADELPHIA CABLE- 
television giant, must be the only 
media powerhouse that owes its 
start to beltless pants. Ralph Rob- 
erts was running a belt-and-cuff- 
links business when he saw some- 
thing alarming: an ad for slacks that didn’t 
need a belt to stay up. Roberts already knew 
cuff links were history. Fleeing the belt- 
less revolution, he sold the company and 
bought a cable franchise in Tupelo, Miss., in 
1963. During the next few decades, he and 
his son Brian built that tiny system into the 
nation’s third-largest cable-TV company. 
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Cable 


| be determined by AT&T's answe 





ends will 
to Com- 
cast’s bombshell offer last week of $58 bil- 
lion in stock and debt-assumption for Ma 
Bell's struggling cable operations, now the 
largest in the U.S. If Comcast prevails and 
adds AT&T's 13.5 million subscribers to its 
8.4 million, it would serve a good chunk of 
the nation’s 100 million homes, and 9 mil- 
lion more tha ». 2 AOL Time Warner 
(owner of TimE). The deal would also sig- 
nificantly increase the media-mogul pro- 
files of the Robertses, the father-and-son 
team who have quietly engineered Com- 
cast’s remarkable rise. 

In the close-knit and often sharp- 


Or the largest. How that sto 
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elbowed cable fraternity—eight companies 
control 90% of the market—the Robertses 
have an unusual claim to fame: just about 
everyone seems to like them. Ralph, the 81- 
year-old patriarch, had a colorful rise that 
included, along with his belt work, a stint as 
vice president of dentist-chair tunesmith 
Muzak. He bought the Tupelo cable fran- 
chise when he was passing through town 
and gota tip, over a craps game, that the city 
council was selling it the next day. 

Roberts was there for cable’s low-rent 
days. Early programming: a paleo-mrv, with 
a goldfish swimming in a bowl as music 
played. He induced subscribers to sign on by 
handing out shoeshine kits. Roberts added 
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systems in the South and then out- 
side it. Later Brian took a hugely 
profitable stake in home-shopping 
giant QVC and bought a majority 
ownership of hockey’s Philadelphia 
Flyers and basketball’s 76ers, in- 
cluding cable rights for the home- 
town crowd. “This is an overnight 
success,” says Jim Boyle, managing 
director at First Union Securities, 
“even if it took more than 30 years.” 

Ralph Roberts deftly dodged 
the limelight, while creeping onto 
the Forbes magazine list of the 
400 richest Americans. He’s one 
of the least well-known owners of 
two major sports teams, and he 
eschews yachts, vacation homes 
and other luxuries. “He's the most 
low-key, nonarrogant, extreme- 
ly wealthy person I’ve ever met,” 
says former Philadelphia Mayor 
Ed Rendell. “He went from selling 
belts to being a high-tech leader 
and never changed.” 

The Robertses own only 2% of 
Comcast shares, but they hold a 
dominant 86% of its voting shares. 
The company has never been riv- 
en by the succession wars that 
have laid waste to so many family 
businesses: it was always clear 
Brian was the man. None of his 
siblings—two brothers, two sis- 
ters—wanted in. Brian, on the 
other hand, has been helping his 
dad out since, at age 13, he proof- 
read and found a formatting mis- 
take in the company’s prospectus 
before it went public in 1972. 

Ralph forced his son to follow his 
up-by-the-bootstraps route to the 
executive suite. Brian, a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania's 
Wharton School, helped bring 
Comcast to Trenton, N.J., installing 
cable and selling door to door, after a string 
of summer jobs. “I think the fantasy ended 
and reality began when I went to Trenton,” 
Brian says. He did a two-year stint in Flint, 
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Mich., then it was back to Trenton to man- | 


age Comcast's 40-person system there. In 
time, Brian reached loftier heights, ascend- 
ing to Comcast's presidency in 1990. 
Brian, an All-American squash player as 
an undergraduate at Penn, is harder driving 
than the old man. It was Brian who had the 
nerve in 1997, over an informal dinner in 
Seattle, to ask Bill Gates to invest $1 billion 
in Comcast. He got the money—Microsoft’s 
biggest outside investment at the time and 
a critical component in Comcast’s success. 


ééThis is an overnight success [story], even if it 
took more than 30 years.77 


—JIM BOYLE, managing director, First Union Securities 





Brian, 42, has also been more than will- 
ing to butt heads when business demands, 
and the cable business demands ita lot. In July 
1994 he and his father quashed Barry Diller's 
plans to merge QVC with CBS—they didn’t 
want Diller diluting their stake in the shop- 
ping station—and dumped him as head of 
QVC. And in 1997 Brian got into a well-publi- 
cized blowup with Liberty Media chieftain 
John Malone when Brian tried to buy up TCI 
shares owned by the estate of Malone’s late 
mentor, company founder Robert Magness. 

Wresting cable operations from AT&T 
would be sweet payback. The Robertses 
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were set to buy Denver’s MediaOne in 
1999 when AT&T swooped down and took 
it away. AT&T offered $62 billion to outbid 
Comcast by several billion. The sweetest 
part: Comcast could get AT&T’s entire ca- 
ble operation—including MediaOne—for 
about what AT&T paid for MediaOne 
alone. The Comcast camp insists that this 
is not about revenge but about getting the 
critical mass to influence programming 
and gain economies of scale. 

Will the deal happen? Assets have a way 
of ending up with whoever can extract the 
most value, and Comcast has efficiency on 
its side. AT&T’s cable operations have been 
floundering, with industry-trailing profit 
margins of 16%. Comcast, by contrast, runs 
on 42% margins. If Comcast could bring 
AT&T's $8 billion-a-year cable operations 
up to similarly stratospheric margins, it 
could squeeze out an additional $2.6 bil- 
lion in operating profits annually. But even 
Brian Roberts admits that may not be 
easy—or possible—and has set Comcast's 
sights on squeezing about half of those sav- 
ings. (The AT&T cable properties include a 
25% stake in Time Warner Entertainment, 
a division of AOL Time Warner.) 

Not that AT&T wants to sell. Embattled 
CEO Michael Armstrong, Ma Bell’s would- 
be savior, has watched the stock plummet 
41% over the past year. And he has bet heav- 
ily on cable, which figured to be central 
to Armstrong’s grand strategy of making 
AT&T a vertically integrated media compa- 
ny that could deliver telecom, Internet, ca- 
ble and wireless services seamlessly. Now 
he is pulling those seams apart by dividing 


; | Ma Bell into four sectors. He is said to want 
| to take over the cable unit himself if it is 


sold to the public in an 1Po as planned. 

He might not get the chance. If AT&T’s 
big investors think Comcast offers value, 
they may pressure the board to take the 
deal. With Comcast, shareholders would 
get not just cash but also two of the canni- 
est managers in the business. It’s hard to ar- 
gue with industry-topping profit margins. 
And in an age when communications tech- 
nology is changing at the speed of light, it 
may be the wrong time to bet against the 
family that knew just when to get out of 
belts and cuff links. —Reported by Eric Roston 
and Julie Rawe/New York 
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subculture, an 
artistic movement,” 
he says of the army 
of kids who eagerly 
join his promotional 
schemes to launch 


_— new bands 
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PEER-TO-PEER PROMOTION 


Swag Makes the 
NV [UESI(om Grom acelelare 


wants free stuff,” he says with a laugh. 
“And if a16-year-old has a backpack full of cool gear 
to hand out, he feels like a king.” 

Giving away trinkets is a heck of a lot cheaper than 
shooting a video—and much more effective. 
“The first 100,000 albums are always the hardest to 


When kids called up, he would play some music on a 
boom box and then mail them a free cassette. 

In just three years Benveniste built an army of more 
than 30 ,000 kids who distribute swag to their pals in 








But giving them some free stuff first. —By Jeffrey Ressner 


Photograph for TIME by Catherine Ledner 






No matter what everyone else 
may think, we say the world’s 
oldest profession is marketing. 
How else can you describe a 
pursuit that makes an appearance 
in the Book of Genesis? What we 
mean here is the part in which the 


serpent sells Eve on that apple. Even granting that she 
was an early example of insufficient sales resistance, 
that was a masterpiece of promotion. 

Yet despite the comfort that comes from knowing 
that marketing has a long pedigree, it remains some- 
thing we have mixed feelings about. On the one hand, 
it’s an essential engine of capitalism—one means by 
which demand begets supply. But it also has some- 
thing to do with fast talk and hidden persuaders. We 
blame it for the white noise of hype that infests our 
brains. We blame it for sales calls at dinnertime, an 
innovation that should not get any prizes. 

All the same, to do what smart marketers do, to 
ferret out our deepest desires—sex! power! beer!—or 
to bond us to brand names with the kind of tribal loy- 
alty you ordinarily find only in the Balkans, is no easy 
business. It’s art and science, and the ingenuity it re- 
quires is something to admire. The six people we pro- 
file in this chapter of our Innovators series have tak- 
en up the tools of anthropology, mathematics and 
virtual reality. No subatomic particle, no stretch of 
the human genome has been studied as closely as 
you, dear 21st century consumer. And our Innovators 
are applying the lessons in ways you may never have 
imagined. —By Richard Lacayo 

















VIRTUAL ADVERTISING 


Making Brands Magically Appear 


OR A GUY WHO IS HELPING TO 
revolutionize the face of televi- 


sion advertising, Brown Williams 


isn’t much of a channel surfer 
Maybe it’s because he spent 23 
years tinkering with TVs as a 
leading scientist at RCA Labs. 
But Williams, 60, has watched 
enough TV to see its future. More channels 
are competing for viewers’ short attention 
spans, and the 30-second spot is losing its 
grip—so advertisers need a new way to get 
their messages across. 
That’s why Princeton Video Image, 
the company Williams co-founded a 
decade ago, is suddenly exploding on the 
















Madison Avenue scene. After plowing 
through $50 million, PVI has fine-tuned a 
patented computer system that digitally 
inserts virtual billboards and ads into 
sporting events and other broadcasts. “We 
make [advertisers] immune to what peo- 
ple do during the breaks,” says Williams, a 
native Californian with a Ph.D. in physics 
On EsPNn’s Sunday Night Baseball 
broadcasts, viewers see a rotating array of 
corporate pitches on the backstop behind 
home plate that are invisible to fans in the 
stands. In Mexico logos for Pepsi and 
Tecate magically appear on the field dur- 
ing soccer games. Virtual ads, though, are 
just the beginning of a world in which ad- 
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vertising will be far more pervasive. If 
Williams gets his way, PVI will soon be 
digitally inserting products, not just brand 
names, into syndicated and prime-time 
programming. PVI is already negotiating 
with TNT (owned by TIME’s parent, AOL 
Time Warner) and Studios USA to do vir- 
tual product placements on reruns of Law 
and Order this fall. A Coke machine could 
appear in the precinct background, or a 
Saltines box could sit on the D.A.’s desk. 
Williams believes that PVI’s high-tech 
hocus-pocus, already the target of some 
media watchdogs, could easily triple the ad 
dollars each program generates. With 
iPoint, the system Williams has been devel- 
oping, digital set-top boxes could tailor vir- 
tual ads to individual viewers, based on 
their demographics and buying habits. Piz- 
za Hut could go after Domino's customers. 
enticing them to click on an image to order 
a pie. “We can literally target individual TV 
sets,” says Williams. He just has to hope 
that most people, unlike him, are still busy 
watching them. By Daniel Eisenberg 


< 


The PVI chairman is giving advertisers a new 
way to reach couch potatoes. His pattern- 
recognition system, which digitally paints 
brands onto the screen, can simultaneously 
throw different pitches at different viewers 


en not only love watching it; they 

love to chat about it: the Super 

Bow. That insight enabled 

Internet marketer Rishad 

Tobaccowala, 42, to put some fizz 

back into the sales of struggling 
Miller beer and devise a new approach to 
online advertising—a sales medium that has 
otherwise proved spectacularly disappointing 
so far. 

As executive vice president of Chicago- 
based Starcom Mediavest, Tobaccowala 
develops “passion marketing” campaigns to 
engage consumer enthusiasms. His ap- 
proach moves beyond “relevance,” the cur- 
rent industry buzzword for tapping into a 
sense of utility, to “resonance,” which aims 


You can tell the | 








CONSUMER ANTHROPOLOGIST 


Field Trip to Your 
Nexo lor avon Gre] e)iarea 









eality TV couldn't get any more real 
than the stuff that Emma Gilding 
records with her handheld camera. 
This consumer anthropologist focuses 
on the scenes that no network would 
dare show you—tooth flossing, toast 
buttering and sock sorting. Gilding dives deep 
into the consumer psyche for clients like 
American Express, AT&T Wireless and Huggies. 
As founder and global director for Ogilvy & 
Mather's Discovery Group, she sends camera- 
toting researchers to study consumers as if 
they were part of some undiscovered 
civilization, 
And to her, they are. Gilding, 32, spent her 
undergraduate days studying behavioral 


science and theatrical performance in London. A 

Her research team goes beyond 
the focus group and literally moves 
in with the consumers. She films 
them in their natural habitat, 
sania for clues to Homo shopians 


She took a liking to video, and after wandering 
into advertising, made consumers the stars. 
Her researchers sometimes spend months with 
their subjects, studying body language and 
probing decision making about everything from 
beer to cell phones. The hours of footage are 





When Huggies hired the Discovery 
Group last year, Gilding and her crew 
spent 12 to 15 hours daily with first-time 
and experienced mothers. They found 
evidence that Huggies needed to change 
its ad pitch, which had long portrayed a 
“happy baby” headed toward a fabulous 
career—a diaper-clad banker, for 


compressed into a 30-to-40-min. narrated documentary. Then 
Gilding brings in specialists in fields like psychology to pick 
apart the video and ultimately help shape a client's ad 
campaign. 

“Our goal is to put the consumer back into the equation,” 
says Gilding. “He is there to teach us, and we are there to 


example. “But in the late "90s there was a shift,” says Gilding. 
“A happy baby was one that was learning about himself rather 
than a proposition for the future. Mothers were less interested 
in a ‘mini-me.’” Gilding's film showed mothers enthralled as 
Baby discovered her toes or a new stuffed animal. The 
research persuaded Huggies to launch a new campaign, 

—By Carole Buia 


learn.” straight out of reality. 





A RISHAD TOBACCOWALA 


By observing how consumers aggregate on 
the Web—football or game junkies, for 
instance—he has developed interactive 
programs that complement traditional TV ads 


INN 


for multimedia har- 
monies. Marketers 
have to combine on- 
line with traditional 
advertising, he says: 
“Online-only is a 
one-trick pony. And 
one-trick ponies are 
dead horses.” 

A math major 
from India with an 
M.B.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 
Tobaccowala loves 
numbers. His discov- 
ery that more than 
8 million men ages 
21 to 34 search the 
Net for Super Bowl- 
related information 
gave Tobaccowala his cue for a campaign to 
drive Miller's brand awareness via the Net. 

Closed out of TV ad space on the game 
by rival Anheuser-Busch, Miller instead 
sponsored the NFL website superbowl.com 
and ran ads on two other sites where the 





Super Bowl was being discussed. Tobac- 
cowala's team also designed an online poll 
for superbowl.com and promoted it in news- 
papers and on billboards. In each ad, the 
dot in each dotcom was replaced with a 
Miller can. Final score: recognition of Miller 
as an official sponsor jumped more than 
50%, and sales increased by double digits. 
To help promote Nintendo's Perfect 
Dark game, released last year, he again 
looked to the numbers. High school and col- 
lege-age males, the game enthusiasts Nin- 
tendo sought, had three top priorities: sex, 
entertainment and finding a job. Tobaccow- 
ala tapped into No. 3 by creating a tantaliz- 
ing want ad for a job at Datadyne, a ficti- 
tious company, and then placing the ad on 
monster.com and other job sites. Because 
the ad was done in a tongue-in-cheek man- | 
ner, no one objected, says Tobaccowala. 
Job seekers were led to a website dedicated 
to the game. The ploy, he says, created ear- 
ly “buzz and heat” for Perfect Dark. By 
wiring the Web into traditional media, To- 
baccowala has found a way to redeem a fal- 
tering newcomer. —By Leslie Whitaker 








deals of a nation by its advertisements. 
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What comes after TV? 


Susie is inventing ways (basically, advanced coding and computing algorithms) 
to stream audio and video in real time to any device, anywhere in the world, over the Internet. 
Meaning video on a screen becomes something way more powerful than TV. 
Video becomes a completely new way to capture and share experiences and information, 
whenever and wherever you want. 
And you'll never wonder if there’s anything on again. 


www.hp.com 
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THE BOSS AS BRAND ICON 


Easy All over Europe 

















he garish orange livery 
of Stelios Haji-loannou 
is spreading over 
Europe like a virus— 
and his competitors 
haven't found a cure. 


This natural-born salesman, a | 


34-year-old combination of 
the cerebral and the 
showman, of rich kid and 
hustler, has a knack for 


idea liberally across a 


| growing number of 


businesses under the 
umbrella of easy—as in 


| easyJet, easyRentacar and 


easyEverything. 
Everyone calls him Stelios. 
It's part of a strategy inspired 


| by Richard Branson, founder of 


presenting the consumer with | 


a cheap service that's free 
of the hassle and headache 
usually associated with 
discounts. He's applying the 


Virgin. The idea is to become a 
populist icon behind a brand 
that is expandable to any 
number of consumer 
businesses. Populism is good 
for business, though a little 
odd for the billionaire son of a 











Greek Cypriot shipping 
magnate who spends his 
weekends in Monaco. Stelios 
started in his dad's business 
of oil tankers but became 
famous with easyJet, a no-frills 
airline modeled on U.S. carrier 
Southwest Airlines. EasyJet 
now flies to 18 cities in 
Europe; its planes are more 
than 80% full, compared with 
the European average load 

of 60%. 

Then came a chain of 
Internet cafés called 
easyEverything, which pack 
‘em in by the hundreds for 
24-hour cheap access to the 
Net ($.25 to $3 an hour). 
There are 20 in Europe. A 
new café in New York City’s 
Times Square each week 
attracts more than 30,000 





customers—students, people 
between jobs, travelers—with 
more U.S. outlets to come. 
The latest is his cheapo 
car-rental agency, easyCar, 
where prices start at $13 a 
day. “I like to invest in the 
brand,” he says, which he 
jokes means “being up front 
about it, loud, and hope 
someone picks a fight with 
you.” —By J.F.0. McAllister 
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[ SEARCH ENGINES ] 


You Pay, You Play 


N THE OLD DAYS, INTERNET SEARCHES 

were easy. You typed in a term—say, moth- 
erhood—and Yahoo and other engines spit 
out a list of sites ranked by human editors 
or by a formula, such as how many times 
the word had appeared on a site. There was 
a purity to the old way, but something was 
missing: a profit stream. 

That profit stream has been located and 
claimed by Bill Gross, founder and CEO of 
Internet “incubator” Idealab. Gross created 
GoTo, the leading pay-for-placement search 
engine, in 1998, and now it’s hotter than ever. 
Listings on GoTo are ranked by cold, hard cash: 
where a site appears on the results list is 
determined by how much money it pays GoTo. 

Gross, a leading financier of the Internet revo- 


lution, has had some often chronicled setbacks 


lately, losing hundreds of millions in the dotcom 
collapse. But GoTo, based in Pasadena, Calif., looks 
like a winner, GoTo’s sponsored searches are ubiq- 
uitous, Along with the action on its own site, GoTo 
= powers searches on most other major engines, in- 
$ cluding AOL, AltaVista, Lycos and MSN. GoTo’s 
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- By forcing companies to pay for listings on search 

3 engines, Gross is trying to bring economic order to an 
= intellectual process. He says that only firms that have 
valuable info will be able to pay for placement 














stock has quadrupled in a year, and in a punish- 
ing investment market the company raised an 
additional $60 million in funding last week. 

Gross insists that his impetus for creating 
GoTo wasn’t ad money—it was improving search- 
es. Too often, he says, websites are loaded with 
commonly sought words in order to score better 
on search results. (Hide the word “motherhood” 
1,000 times on your site, and on some search en- 
gines you'll be No. 1.) The result: bad sites gamed 
their way to the top. Gross figured this kind of 
manipulation would be impossible if sites paid 
for rankings. He argues that as a rule, the sites 
that have the most to offer Internet users will pay 
the most to be ranked high. Sites that consumers 
don’t want to visit would be wasting their money 
by buying a top listing. 

Critics of sponsored searches say the process 
perverts the quest for information online—that it’s 





like having a reference librarian recommend books 
based on how much she is paid by the publishers. 
Gross argues that GoTo is more like a Yellow Pages; 
users understand that the advertisers who pay the 
most get the best placement. He notes that GoTo’s 
site states clearly how much each site has paid. But 
on some search engines powered by GoTo, it can 
be hard to figure out who has paid and who has not. 
Gross has an abiding faith in the free market, 
even for information. The system may work for 
rent-a-car companies—but museums and libraries? 
The results of Gross’s handiwork can have a merce- 
nary feel. The first site Google brings up in a search 
for “motherhood” is the nonprofit “Safe Mother- 
hood Home Page.” The first site on GoTo: “Nursing 
Apparel and Bras—Free Shipping.” —By Adam Cohen 
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For more on this year’s series on Innovators, 
visit time.com/innovators 
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The British- 
born founder of Ogilvy & 
Mather wrote the No, 1 rule 
for postwar advertising: 
respect the consumer's 
intelligence. Famous for 
high-toned, wordy print ads 
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Ever wonder who's behind 
those catalogs and 
advertisements that fill your 
mailbox? Now you know. 
Consultant, professor, author 
and father of direct marketing 








E | Called the 
Aya-cola, he treated marketing 
as an aggressive science 
rather than an art, winning 
the war of numbers for Coke 
and the hugely successful 
Diet Coke in the 1990s 
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Ever waited for a bus in Helsinki in December? 


Trust us, it’s cold—a nice place to visit but no place to wait for a bus. So when Rycharde invented 
a way to track city buses using your mobile phone, Finland seemed the perfect place 


to test this mobile e-services breakthrough. You just enter your stop’s name to get your bus’s 





actual arrival time. Or program your phone to ring when it’s time to head to the bus stop. 
So you can spend less time waiting for the bus 
and more time doing anything else someplace warm. 


www.hp.com 
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Meet your newfound ancestor, a chimplike forest creature 






By MICHAERD. LEMONICK and ANDREA DORFMAN 


HE REGION OF ETHIOPIA CALLED THE MID- 

dle Awashijg@me.140 miles northeast of the 

capital of Addis Ababa, is a hot, harsh and 

inhospitable place—a rocky desert punctu- 

ated by tree-lined rivers, the occasional 

lake and patches of lava that are slowly be- 

ing buried by sediments flushed out of the hills by 
the torrential rains that come along twice a year. 

But between 5 million and 6 million years ago, 

the landscape here was very different. The same 

tectonic forces that racked the region with earth- 

quakes and volcanic eruptions had also thrust the 

Jand up as much as a mile higher than it is today. As 

a result, the area was cooler and wetter and over- 

grown with trees, bushes and patches of grass. 
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These fertile woodlands were rich in wildlife. Prim- 
itive elephants, giant bears, horses, rhinos, pigs, rats 
and monkeys lived here, along with dozens of other 
mammal species long since extinct. 

And it was here too that nature indulged in what 
was perhaps her greatest evolutionary experiment. 
For it was in eastern Africa at about this time that a 
new type of primate arosea animal not so differ- 
ent from its apelike ancestors except in one crucial 
respect: this creature stood on two legs instead of 
scurrying along chimplike on all fours. Its knuckle- 
walking cousins would stay low to the ground and 
never get much smarter. But while it wouldn't hap- 
pen until millions of years in the future, this new 
primate’s evolutionary descendants would eventu- 
ally develop a large, complex brain. And from that 
would spring all of civiliZation, from 
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stood up and walked 5.8%nillion years ago 










STANDING TALL: Ardipithecus ramidus 
kadabba, shown in an artist’s rendering 


WORKING THE SOIL: It was by painstakingly 
sifting the sediment for fossils that 
Haile-Selassie made his groundbreaking find 


Mesopotamia to Mozart to Who Wants to 
Be a Millionaire. 

That’s the broad outline, anyway. 
While this view of human evolution has 
generally been accepted by scientists for 
decades, no one has yet been able to say 
precisely when that first evolutionary step 
on the road to humanity happened, nor 
what might have triggered it. 

But a discovery reported last week in 
the journal Nature has brought paleontol- 
ogists tantalizingly close to answering 


both these questions. Working as part of 


an international team led by U.S. and 
Ethiopian scientists, a graduate student 
named Yohannes Haile-Selassie (no rela- 
tion to the Emperor), enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, has found 
the remains of what appears to be the 
most ancient human ancestor ever dis- 
covered. It’s a chimp-size creature that 
lived in the Ethiopian forests between 5.8 
million and 5.2 million years ago—nearly 
a million and a half years earlier than the 
previous record holder and very close to 
the time when humans and chimps first 
went their separate evolutionary ways. 
“Having a fossil in this region of time, 
very near the divergence point, is really 
exciting,” says anthropologist C. Owen 
Lovejoy of Ohio's Kent State University. 
“Going all the way back to Darwin, people 
have speculated how, when and why hu- 


mans stood up on two legs. For paleontol- 
ogists, this find is a dream come true.” 

As is often the case with discoveries 
like this, Haile-Selassie was not specifical- 
ly looking for the things he found. He had 
set out to better understand how the an- 
cient ecosystems worked and evolved. “I 
didn’t even think about finding ho- 
minids,” he says. “All I wanted to do was 
collect enough vertebrate bones so that I 
could write my dissertation.” In Decem- 
ber 1997, though, at a place called Alayla, 
he spotted a piece of jawbone lying on the 
rock-strewn ground. “I picked up the 
mandible less than five minutes after we 
got there,” he recalls, “but didn’t realize I 
had something really special until a year 
later, when we found some more bones 
and I started the serious analysis.” 

In all, the team eventually found 
specimens—from at least five different in- 
dividuals—in a cluster of sites, including 
Haile-Selassie’s partial lower jaw with as- 
sociated teeth, several hand and foot 
bones, and pieces of three arm bones and 
a collarbone. Luckily, the fossils were 
trapped in sediments that were sand- 
wiched between layers of volcanic ash, 
whose age can be accurately gauged by a 
technique known as argon-argon dating. 
(This layering is still visible in places that 
have not been so heavily eroded, enabling 
the scientists to trace the area’s geologic 
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history.) The verdict, confirmed by a sec- 
ond dating method and by the other prim- 
itive animals found with the hominid re- 
mains: most of the fossils are between 5.6 
million and 5.8 million years old, although 
one toe bone is a few hundred thousand 
years younger. 


T WAS THE DETAILED ANATOMY OF 
these fragmentary fossils, especially the 
teeth, that convinced Haile-Selassie 
that he had discovered a new human 
ancestor. Although apelike, the lower 
canines and upper premolars, in par- 
ticular, display certain traits found only in 
the teeth of later hominids—the term sci- 
entists use to describe ourselves and our 
non-ape ancestors. They also differ in 
shape from the teeth of all known fossil 
and modern apes. Even the way in which 
the teeth had been worn down was telling. 
Explains Haile-Selassie’s thesis adviser, 
Berkeley paleontologist Tim White: “Apes 
all sharpen their upper canines as they 
chew. Hominids don’t.” The new crea- 
ture’s back teeth are larger than a chimp’s 
too, while the front teeth are narrower, 
suggesting that its diet included a variety 
of fibrous foods, rather than the fruits and 
soft leaves that chimps prefer. 
When Haile-Selassie compared the new- 
ly discovered bones and teeth with those 
of Ardipithecus ramidus, a 4.4 million- 


* year-old hominid found in the Middle 
* Awash in the early 1990s that was the pre- 
1 vious record holder, he realized that the 
; two creatures were very similar. But the 
older one’s teeth, while different from an 
ape’s, do have a number of characteristics 
that are decidedly more apelike than 
those of the younger hominid. 

On the basis of these minor but dis- 
tinctive differences, Haile-Selassie decid- 
ed to classify the new human ancestor as 
a subspecies, or variant, of ramidus and 
has given it the name Ardipithecus 
ramidus kadabba. (The name is derived 
from the local Afar language. Ardi means 
ground or floor; ramid means root; and 
kadabba means basal family ancestor. In 
accordance with the sometimes bizarre 
nomenclature of science, the younger 
creature now gets renamed Ardipithecus 
ramidus ramidus.) 

Haile-Selassie and his colleagues 
haven’t collected enough bones yet to re- 
construct with great precision what kadab- 
ba looked like. But they do know it was 
about the size of modern common chim- 
panzees, which when standing average 
about 4 ft. tall. That makes it roughly the 
same size as its close relative A. ramidus 
ramidus and about 20% taller than Lucy, 
the famous 3.2 million-year-old human an- 
cestor discovered about 50 miles away in 
1974 that is even further along the evolu- 


tionary track. The size of kadabba’s brain 
and the relative proportions of its arms and 
legs were probably chimplike as well. 

But unlike a chimp or any of the other 
modern apes that amble along on four 
limbs, kadabba almost certainly walked 
upright much of the time. The 
inch-long toe bone makes that rd 
clear. Two-legged primates (mod- 
ern humans included) propel 
themselves forward by leaving the 
front part of their foot on the 
ground and lifting the heel. This 
movement, referred to as toeing 
off, causes the bones in the mid- 
dle of the foot to take on a dis- 
tinctive shape—a shape that is 
readily apparent in the ancient 
toe bone. “If you compare a 
chimp’s foot bones with its hand 
bones, they look the same be- 
cause they’re used for the same 
thing”—that is, for grasping— 
Haile-Selassie explains. “Homi- 
nid fingers and toes don’t look 
alike at all.” 

Exactly how this hominid 
walked is still something of a 


Discovery Zone 


Africa's Rift Valley has yielded 
most of our earliest ancestors 
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mystery, though with a different skeletal 
structure, its gait would have been unlike 
ours. Details of kKadabba’s lifestyle remain 
speculative too, but many of its behaviors 
undoubtedly resembled those of chim- 
panzees today. It probably still spent some 
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time in trees. It probably lived in large so- 
cial groups that would include both sexes 
And rather than competing with one an- 
other for mates, the males may well have 
banded together to defend the troop 
against predators, forage for food and 
even hunt for game. 

But that kKadabba walked upright at 
all is hugely significant. Paleontologists 
have suspected for nearly 200 years that 
bipedalism was probably the key evolu- 
tionary transition that split the human 
line off from the apes, and fossil discover- 
ies as far back as Java Man in the 1890s 
supported that notion. The astonishingly 
complete skeleton of Lucy, with its clear- 
ly apelike skull but upright posture, ce- 
mented the idea a quarter-century ago. 


HAT’S BEEN MUCH TOUGHER 
to pin down is just why two- 
leggedness arose. The con- 
ventional wisdom has long 
focused on the fact that east- 
ern Africa became signifi- 
cantly dryer about the time that humans 
first evolved. The change would have 
tended to favor grasslands over forests, 
and, so went the theory, our ancestors 
changed to take advantage of the new 
conditions. We learned to walk upright so 
that we could see over the tall grasses to 
spot predators coming; an upright pos- 
ture, moreover, would offer a much small 
er target for the oppressive heat of the 
grassland sun, and a larger target for cool- 
ing breezes 
The only trouble with this theory is 
that it’s wrong. The earliest humans, it 
turns out, didn’t live in grasslands. Dry 
climate or not, a companion paper pub- 
lished last week in Nature shows on the 
basis of the other fossilized flora and fau- 
na, as well as the chemistry of the ancient 
soil, that Ardipithecus ramidus kadabba 
lived in a well-forested environment. 
That's also the case with other extremely 
ancient hominids found during the past 
several years, including Ardipithecus 
ramidus ramidus and a species called Or 
rorin tugenensis, announced last Decem- 
ber by French and Kenyan researchers. 
And while the ability to walk on two legs 
probably started out as an increasingly 
frequent behavior, evolution demands an 
explanation for why it persisted. On first 
blush, bipedalism just doesn’t make much 
sense. For our earliest ancestors, it would 
have been slower than walking on all 
fours, while requiring the same amount of 
energy. Says Lovejoy bluntly: “It’s unnat- 
ural. It’s bizarre.” 


WALK LIKE A MAN 


Chimps can walk on two legs, but with a gait that is awkward 
and precarious. That’s largely because their heads and torsos 
are thrust forward, not balanced over the hips and legs. 
Humans have evolved to correct that imbalance. 


1) SPINE «< 


A chimp's lumbar region, or lower spine, is short and 
stiff; a human's is longer and curved to push the torso’s 
center of gravity forward so that it lies over the feet 
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Chimps sway when they walk upright because 
lifting one leg off the ground throws them off 
balance; humans prevent such swaying with a 
broader pelvis and a specialized hip joint 
and its associated muscles 
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3) THIGHBONE 


In chimps, the femur runs straight 
from hip to knee. The human femur 
angles inward, moving support 
more directly under the torso 


4) KNEE JOINT 


To support the human body's 
weight, the femur is larger at the 
bottom and the tibia is larger at 
the top. A groove at the bottom of 
the inward-angled femur keeps the 
patella from sliding off 


5) FOOT 


A chimp's big toe is opposable, 
like a thumb, allowing the chimp 
to grasp with its feet. A human's 
big toe is lined up with the other 
four toes—bad for climbing but 
good for forming an arch that 
runs from front to back. The arch 
acts as a shock absorber, 
deflecting impacts that would hi eee 
otherwise travel up the leg. This Cnampanzet 
enables humans to walk long ~~ 
distances and run with less . ‘, ‘\ my 
chance of injury ’ \ 
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Yet the advantages of walking upright 
were somehow so great that the behavior 
endured through thousands of genera- 
tions. Indeed, the anatomy of our ances- 
tors underwent all sorts of basic changes 
to accommodate this new way of moving 
Many of the changes help the body stay 
balanced by stabilizing the weight-bear- 
ing leg and keeping the upper torso cen- 
tered over the feet. Lovejoy, who studies 
the anatomy and biomechanics of loco- 
motion, thinks the changes may have im- 
proved coordination as well. 

“To walk upright in a habitu- = 

al way, you have to do so in 
synchrony,” he says. “If the 
ligaments and muscles are 
out of synch, that leads to in- 
juries. And then you'd be 
cheetah meat.” 

By far the most crucial 
changes, according to Love- 
joy, were those in the spine 
The distance between chest 
and pelvis is longer in hu- 
mans than in apes, allowing 
the lower 
which 
body over the pelvis for balance 


spine to curve 


locates the upper 
The 
pelvis grew broader, meanwhile, and hu 
mans developed a hip joint and associated 
muscles that stabilize the pelvis. Explains 
Lovejoy: “That's why a chimp sways from 
side to side as it walks upright and hu 
mans don’t.” 

Changes also had to take place in the 
femur, or thighbone. For example, the 
femoral neck—the bent portion at the top 
of the bone—is broader in humans than it 
is in apes, which improves balance. The 
human knee is specialized for walking up- 
right too: to compensate for the thigh- 
bone’s being at an angle, there’s a lump, or 
groove, at the end of the femur that pre- 
vents the patella from sliding off the joint 
“A chimp doesn’t have this groove be- 
cause there is no angulation between the 
hip and the knee,” Lovejoy says. “This 
change says you're a biped.” 

Finally, there’s the foot. “What's im 
portant here is the arch,” Lovejoy says 
“It’s a really important shock absorber 
It’s like wearing a good pair of running 
shoes.” In order to create that arch, the 
chimp’s opposable great toe became 
aligned with the others, and the toe’s mus- 
cles and ligaments, which had been used 
for grasping and climbing, were reposi- 
tioned under the foot. “The shape of the 
big toe is indicative of this. You can see it 
in Lucy’s species,” Lovejoy says, but not in 
the bone Haile-Selassie found, because 
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THIS TOE BONE 
PROVES THE 
CREATURE 
WALKED ON 
TWO LEGS 


it’s from a different toe. “What we can see 
[in the new discovery’s foot] is that the 
base of the bone adjacent to the knuckle 
has a distinct angle, showing that the crea- 
ture walked step after step after step with 
its heel off the ground, using the front of 
its foot as a platform 
That’s how it walked. Why it walked is 
tougher to understand, since motivation 
leaves behind no physical remains. But 
armed with knowledge about our ances- 
tors’ physical attributes and the environ- 
ment that 
— them, scientists have come 
Fw ( up with several theories 
7 Anthropologist 
McHenry 
of California 


surrounded 


Henry 
of the University 
Davis, for ex- 
ample, champions the idea 
that climate variation was 
part of the picture after all 
When Africa dried out, say 
McHenry and his colleague 
Peter Rodman, the change 
left patches of forest widely 
spaced between open Sa 
vannah. The first hominids 
lived mostly in these forest 
refuges but couldn’t find enough food in 
any one place. Learning to walk on two 
legs helped them travel long distances 
over ground to the next woodsy patch 
and thus to more food 
Meave Leakey, head of paleontology 
at the National Museums of Kenya and a 
member of the world’s most famous fossil 
hunting family, suspects the change in cli- 
mate rewarded bipedalism for a different 
reason. Yes, the dryer climate made fo 
more grassland, but our early ancestors 
she argues, spent much of their time not 
in dense forest or on the savannah but in 
an environment with some trees, dense 
shrubbery and a bit of grass. “And if you’re 
into country with 
grasslands and bushes and things like this, 


moving more open 
and eating a lot of fruits and berries com 
ing off low bushes, there is a hell of an ad- 
That's 
[a type of antelope] 


vantage to be able to reach higher 
why the gerenuk 
evolved its long neck and stands on its 
hind legs, and why the giraffe evolved its 
long neck. There’s strong pressure to be 
able to reach a wider range of levels.’ 

But for Kent State’s Lovejoy, the real 
answer is sex. Males who were best at 
walking upright would get more of it, 
leading to more offspring who were good 
on two legs, who in turn got more sex. His 
reasoning, first proposed nearly two 
goes like this: like many 


modern Americans, monkeys and apes of 


decades ago, 
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both genders work outside the home—in 
the latter case, searching for food. Early 
humans, though, discovered the Leave It 
to Beaver strategy: if males handled the 
breadwinning, females could stay closer 
to home and devote more time to rearing 
the children, thus giving them a better 
shot at growing up strong and healthy. 

And if you're going to bring home the 
bacon, or the Miocene equivalent, it 
helps to have your hands free to carry it. 
Over time, female apes would choose to 
mate only with those males who brought 
them food—presumably the ones who 
were best adapted for upright walking. Is 
that the way it actually happened? 
Maybe, but we may never know for sure. 
Leakey, for one, is unconvinced. “There 
are all sorts of hypotheses,” she says, 
“and they are all fairy tales really because 
you can’t prove anything.” 


F PALEONTOLOGISTS ARGUE ABOUT 
why bipedalism evolved, they're 
even more contentious over the orga- 
nization of the human family tree. 
According to Haile-Selassie and his 
colleagues, the picture looks pretty 
straightforward from about 5.8 million 
years ago to the present. First comes 
Ardipithecus ramidus kadabba, the new- 
est find. Then, more than a million years 
later, its descendant, the newly renamed 
Ardipithecus ramidus ramidus, appears. 
After that comes a new genus, called Aus- 
tralopithecus (where Lucy belongs), and 
finally, about 2 million years ago, the first 
members of the human genus Homo. 
But not everyone buys the story. In- 
deed, the French and Kenyan team that 


presented a 6 million-year-old fossil last 
December insists that theirs, known as 
Orrorin tugenensis (or, more familiarly, 
Millennium Man because it was an- 
nounced in 2000), is the true human an- 
cestor and that Ardipithecus is nothing 
more than a monkey’s uncle—or a chimp’s 
great-great-grandfather, anyway. They 
even dismiss Lucy and her close kin, 
about as firmly entrenched in the human 
lineage as you can get, as evolutionary 
dead ends that left no living descendants. 
No one disputes that this competing 
ancestor is 6 million years old and thus 
more ancient than Ardipithecus. What's 
still to be proved is that it’s a hominid. 
Says Leakey: “If you read their paper, al- 
most everything they say about the teeth 
suggests it’s more apelike.” And when 
they get to the femur, she says, they pre- 
sent no evidence disproving that it walked 
on all fours, Haile-Selassie makes precise- 
ly the same point. But Brigitte Senut of 
the National Museum of Natural History 
in Paris and Martin Pickford, chairman of 
paleoanthropology and prehistory at the 
Collége de France, co-leaders of the team 
that found Orrorin, dismiss the criticisms. 
Additional fossils found just last March, 
they say, along with the more detailed 
analysis they now have in hand of the ear- 
lier bones, will prove their case. “We are 
absolutely delighted about it,” says Senut. 
“We had the possibility to show the evi- 
dence to some colleagues in South Africa 
recently, and just looking at the cast they 
said, ‘Fantastic, it’s a biped! And a better 
| biped than Lucy.’” 
Even if they’re right, though, estab- 
| lishing the precise path of human de- 
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scent might be very hard. For most of the 
past 6 million years, multiple hominid spe- 
cies roamed the earth at the same time— 
including a mere 30,000 years ago, when 
modern humans and Neanderthals still 
coexisted. We still can’t figure out exact- 
ly how Neanderthals relate to the human 
family; it’s all the more difficult to know 
where these newly discovered species, 
with far fewer fossil remains to study, be- 
long. 

In the case of Ardipithecus, says Don- 
ald Johanson, professor of anthropology 
and director of the Institute of Human 
Origins at Arizona State University (and 
the man who discovered Lucy back in 
1974), “when you put 5.5 million-year-old 


A WALK THROUGH HUMAN EVOLUTION 


The newest fossils have brought scientists tantalizingly close to the time when humans first walked upright 
splitting off from chimpanzees. Their best guess is that it happened at least 6 million years ago 


Last common ancestor 
The species should have features 
reminiscent of both apes and 
humans—but that's true of 
several species already found, so 
identification may be tough 
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fossils together with 4.4 million-year-old 
ones as members of the same species, 
you're not taking into consideration that 
these could be twigs on a tree. Every- 
thing’s been forced into a straight line.” 
Beyond that, he’s dubious about catego- 
rizing the 5.2 million-year-old toe bone 
with the rest of the fossils: not only is it 
separated in time by several hundred 
thousand years, but it was also found 
some 10 miles away from the rest. 

If Orrorin turns out to be a hominid, 
the same skepticism will apply to any 
claims about its pivotal position on the 
family tree. According to University of 
Tokyo paleontologist Gen Suwa, a co- 
discoverer of the 4.4. million-year-old 
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DARK HORSES: Senut, 
left, and Pickford still 
must convince the world 
their 6 million-year-old 
hominid is legit 


Ardipithecus ramidus ramidus, Orrorin 
could well be ancestral to the new Ardi- 
pithecus remains, rather than the other 
way around.“There is nothing in the fos- 
sils,” he says, “that would preclude such 
a position. But which side of the chimp- 
hominid split Orrorin occupies can be 
determined only by further analyses 
and new finds.” Indeed, suggests Haile- 
Selassie, while Orrorin may be one of 
the earliest chimps or an ape that became 
extinct, it could also turn out to be the 
last common ancestor of humans and 
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chimps—a creature paleontologists have 
been dreaming of finding for decades. 

One of the most intriguing ques- 
tions the new discoveries raise, says 
Bernard Wood, a professor of human 
origins at George Washington University, 
is whether bipedalism should still be 
considered the defining characteristic of 
being human. After all, all birds have 
wings, but not all creatures with wings are 
birds. It’s already clear that eastern Africa 
was bubbling with evolutionary experi- 
ments 6 million years ago. Maybe two- 
legged walking evolved independently in 
several branches of the primate family. 
Says Wood: “This might be the first ex- 
ample of a creature it’s not possible to 
label as hominid ancestor or chimp an- 
cestor. But that doesn’t make it the last 
common ancestor of both. I think it’s go- 
ing to be very hard to pin the tail on that 
donkey.” 

In the end, that may be the most ex- 
citing thing about these latest discoveries 
from the human race’s birthing ground. 
Not that long ago, paleontologists were 
pretty certain we started on the road to be- 
coming human by standing upright on the 
grassy savannah. Now that science is ac- 
tually bringing in hard evidence, the story 
is getting more complicated—and more 
interesting. Clearly, there are still plenty of 
questions to ask, and plenty of surprises 
left to uncover, in the ancient sediments of 
eastern Africa. —With reporting by 
Simon Robinson/Nairobi 
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Rage of the Hamptons 


One of New York's glitterati is charged with 
mowing down a crowd. So why all the happy faces? 


By AMANDA RIPLEY SOUTHAMPTON grand but tortured resort area just 100 miles 
~ 7. = : outside New York City that attracts a flashy 
spectrum of celebrities, from Alec Baldwin 
to Tommy Hilfiger to Martha Stewart. It’s a 
place where the beaches are wide and love- 
ly, where it’s considered nor- 
mal to have a summer home 
with a service-entrance drive- 
way, and where almost noone § 
looks happy to be there. 

The basic facts of the 
“Grubman event,” as a local 
termed it, do not make good 
sense, Surely Grubman, 30, 
one of the latest in a flashy 
| new breed of New York 

public relations experts, 

who has represented the 
| likes of Sean Combs, Brit- 
ney Spears and America 
Online, was not so professionally suicidal as 
to intentionally mow down well-heeled pa- 
| trons at the Conscience Point Inn, a night- 
club she represents. But if Grubman did not 
mean to hurt anyone, if she just failed to 
wrestle the powerful Mercedes-Benz suv 
into compliance (as her lawyers contend), 
then how to explain her behavior before and 
after the wreck? Scott Conlon, 31, the club 
bouncer, told police she called him “white 
trash” when he asked her to move her ille- 
gally parked car around 2 a.m. After she 
moved the car a few feet away, Conlon says, 
he heard the engine roar and turned to see 
the suv lurch backward, directly at him and 
a line of people waiting to get into the club. 
When the car came to a stop, 16 people were 





N LAZY SUMMER SUNDAYS, PUBLICIST 

Lizzie Grubman and her entertain- 

ment-lawyer father Allen would run a 

father-daughter errand down the road 
from their Easthampton home to the local 
Hess market in Wainscott to pick up the 
newspaper. (This being the Hamptons, sum- 
mer playground for Manhattan’s élite, the 
Hess station looks more like a Starbucks, but 
the gas pumps give it away.) The Grubmans 
were always pleasant on these weekend 
jaunts, insists a Hess employee, who asked 
to remain anonymous. But each time they 
came, he notes, they would park their car 
(sometimes a Jaguar, sometimes an SUV) in 
the same spot, right outside the front door, 
the one labeled for the handicapped. 

The cashier does not recall seeing a 
handicap permit, but he wasn’t bothered by 
the ritual. In the Hamptons, plenty of people 
drive luxury cars and flout the rules. As Lizzie 
Grubman learned last week, it’s only when 
they do something so outrageously emblem- 
atic of their type that the simmering cauldron 
of animosity they've brewed boils over. 

Two mysteries surround the incident of 
July 7. First, is it possible that, as police al- 
lege, Grubman intentionally backed her suv 
into a line of people, then left the scene as 
victims bled and moaned for help? A more 
interesting question is, Why have so many 
people responded to the tragedy with an 
unabashed victory dance on her figurative 
grave? Answering the second question re- 
quires understanding the Hamptons, a 





The SUV; 
Grubman last 
week and, 
above, in 
happier days 
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pinned against the building’s front wall. 
Conlon had sustained injuries to his leg, 
shoulder and liver. Someone opened the dri- 
ver's door and Grubman “fell out of the car,” 
said a witness. She fled in a friend’s car. By 
the time patrol cars got to the friend’s house, 
so had her lawyer. With her attorney run- 
ning blocker, police could not even ascertain 
if Grubman had been driving the car, says 
Suffolk County district attorney James Cat- 
terson. “She was lawyered up, as we like to 
say.” By the time police showed her photo to 
victims and identified her, he says, it was too 
late to test for alcohol. 
But before the engine 
of her father’s now im- 
pounded suv cooled, Grub- 
man was under scathing at- 
tack. The p.r. machine she 
hired—high-powered attor- 
neys and a spokesperson— 
could not put the woman 
once ordained “Queen of 
New York City Nightlife” 
back together again. Not even 
word that her mom was seri- 
ously ill bought much sympa- 
thy. Colleagues who hadn't 
made her A list at one party or 
another declared her career ruined. “Her 
name is like Dan Quayle or, indeed, Lizzie § 
Borden,” sniped a music-industry insider. 
Online Hamptons-gossip boards lit up, call- 
ing her unprintable names, tittering about | 
her hair, her nose, her clothes. H 
It's an anger born of longstanding ° 
envy. The locals nod as if they had been 
predicting this fiasco for years. 
“There’s something called 
‘Hamptons rage,” ex- 
plains Steven Gaines, 
a 20-year resident 
and author of 
Philistines at 
the Hedgerow: 
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Passion and Property in the Hamptons. The 
culture of conspicuous consumption has 
turned toxic here, he says. “Social status is 
now defined by money only—and everyone 
has tons of money. This is a competition that 
has turned ugly. These people are fighting 
with each other to show how important they 
are—and nobody’s that important.” 

Walking down Main Street in South- 
ampton is like strolling through a handsome 
New England village—except that not one 
but two of the boutiques are Saks Fifth Av- 
enues. Nearby, there’s a sale at a store called 
Rags, with handbags at $175. On a gorgeous 
afternoon last Wednesday, two well-dressed 
women shrieked at each other in front of the 
Ralph Lauren store over who bumped whose 
suv. “Why did you move?” screamed one. 
“Why did you move?” screamed the other. 

Watching from the sidewalk was Gayle 
Willson, owner of a neighboring gallery. 
“I've been here for 25 years, and I have nev- 
er been so aware of the rudeness, the anger, 
the incivility,” she says. In the ’90s, as the 
crowd got bigger, younger and wealthier, 
the locals started staying at home on week- 
ends. A few days ago, says Linda Batiancela, 
maitre d’ at a fashionable restaurant, a cus- 
tomer laid into her when she looked at her 
watch and apologized for running 10 min- 
utes late with his table. “Maybe it’s 10 min- 
utes on your cheap American watch, but it’s 
20 minutes on mine,” he hissed. 

Whatever happens to Grubman in 
court, she has been sacrificed in public, tak- 
ing perhaps more than her share of blame. 
“What she did was inexcusable, but it’s a 
bigger issue,” says Joan Jedell, publisher of 





the Hampton Sheet, a local party-roundup | 


magazine. “She’s a pawn in this.” A grand 
jury will be convened in the next several 
weeks, according to the D.A.’s office. Grub- 
man faces a maximum of 25 years, though 
some charges will probably be dropped. 
Meanwhile, the multimillion-dollar civil 
suits have already started stacking up. 
Some have declared that such behavior 
will mark the end of the Hamptons as New 
York’s “it” vacation spot—a constant predic- 
tion over the past decade. But the Hamp- 
tons is not only famous for attracting people 
who try to outdo each other in opulence; it 
also draws people who love to complain 
about a place they can’t stop visiting. Man- 
hattan ad exec Neilan Tyree, 42, says the 
Grubman fiasco shows how unpleasant the 
Hamptons has become since his youthful 
summers. It is now, he says, like “Los An- 
geles without a job. Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, on crystal meth.” Of course, he will be 
there this weekend, but, he says, “I’m prac- 
tically hyperventilating at the thought.” = 
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When Father 
Equals Convict 


Can judges jail problem 
dads just for procreating? 


OR EVERY GOOD REASON, NO ONE 
wants to think about people like 
Robert Torres and David Oakley 
making children. Torres, a 20-year- 
old Texan, was sentenced in 1999 for hav- 
ing sex with a 13-year-old girl. This year, at 
a parole-violation hearing, he admitted 
impregnating two other teens. (“I make 
mistakes,” he said.) Wisconsinite Oakley, 
34, has a 15-year rap sheet that includes 
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One opinion read: 
“The harm he has done to his 
nine living children is patent” 


theft and witness intimidation. In the 
meantime, he has sired nine children (one 
of whom he abused) by four women. 

But there is a difference between being 
offended by someone’s procreating and 
making it an offense. In April, Texas District 
Judge J. Manuel Banales ordered Torres not 
to have sex with anyone, minor or adult, un- 
til he married—or “you will go to prison for 
life.” He expressed a fear that Torres would 
be a deadbeat dad. The Wisconsin Supreme 
Court was marginally more lenient with 
Oakley last week, merely sustaining a lower- 
court ruling that would jail him for eight 
years if he fathered another child without 
proving he could support his entire brood. 

Laws against deadbeat parents have 
toughened, but scofflaws still owe $11 billion 
a year, and anger at chronic offenders is 
growing. Oakley owes $25,000, despite civ- 





The judge promised 
jail if he even had “thoughts" 
of impregnating another girl 








il citations and garnishments, The Wisconsin 
court's four-person majority (all male) fo- 
cused on his behavior. Wrote Justice William 
Bablitch; “It is overwhelmingly obvious 
that any child he fathers will be doomed to 
a future of neglect, abuse or worse.” 

It was the court’s three women who 
dissented, focusing on larger, reproductive 
issues. Justice Ann Walsh Bradley regretted 
that “for the first time in our state’s histo- 
ry,” the court had “allowed the birth of 
a child to carry criminal sanctions.” In 
fact, the U.S. Supreme Court declared 
procreation a basic human right in 1942. 
It reaffirmed it in 1978 by overturning a 
Wisconsin law forbidding child-support- 
delinquent citizens to marry if they could 
not show that their children could be kept 
off welfare. Similarly, activists like the 
A.C.L.U.’s Catherine Weiss say Oakley's 
sentence “runs dangerously close to having 
a financial test for par- 
enthood.” Such fears 
are not utterly unfound- 
ed. Between 1907 and 
1964, tens of thousands 
of people deemed “ge- 
netically inferior”’—in- 


cluding many poor peo- 
ple, minorities and 
petty criminals—were 


sterilized by law in 
some 30 states. Justice 
Bradley wrote that 
her court “places the 
woman in an unten- 
able position: Have an 
abortion or be respon- 
sible for Oakley going 
to prison.” 

Prosecutor Jim 
FitzGerald finds such 
speculation “inflammatory” and not relevant 
to the court’s goals regarding Oakley. He says 
the order by Bafiales is too narrowly drafted 
to be of much use to other prosecutors and is, 
in any case, a weapon against intentional 
dereliction, not a “financial litmus test” for 
parenthood. “What it really means,” he says, 
is “if you have a kid, you have to pay support 
to your best ability and not just blow it off.” 

Perhaps. But even if accepted at face 
value, the Wisconsin and Texas rulings 
raise vexing issues about enforcement 
and privacy. Wisconsin is anticipating 
possible paternity tests on Oakley’s girl- 
friends’ future children. Torres is being 
polygraphed regularly on his love life. 
That’s a chat most public servants would 
probably rather avoid. —By David Van Biema. 
Reported by Marc Hequet/St. Paul, Julie Rawe/ 
New York and Cathy Booth Thomas/Dallas 
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E-Grocers Check Out 


How could a business that seemed a perfect fit for 
cyber shopping fail to attract enough customers? 


By CHRIS TAYLOR SAN FRANCISCO 


HE AWFUL MOMENT OF REALIZATION 
came last week for 1.3 million wired 
households. From Boston to the Bay, 
Web-savvy moms and dads discov- 
ered their salad days of food delivery on de- 
mand were over. There was no option oth- 
er than that dreary old hunter-gatherer 
ritual—going to the grocery store. 

In one week, two of America’s largest 
online supermarkets— 
Webvan.com on the West 
Coast and HomeRuns.com 
on the East—abruptly shut 
down. They left behind 
at least 2,000 people with- 
out jobs, and irate cus- 
tomers wondering what 
happened to a service that 
of all things cyber, seemed 
like a sure bet. 

“These guys swal- 
lowed the  get-big-fast 
mantra hook, line and 
sinker,” says Ken Cassar, a 
senior analyst for Jupiter 
Media Metrix, a research 
and ratings firm. “They 
were too ambitious, but 
they couldn't have 
grabbed so much venture 
capital if they weren't. 
Investors were eyeing IPO 
riches.” Not that either 
company was particularly 
frugal with the wealth Wall Street brought. 
Their combined bonfire consumed more 
than $860 million, not counting the undis- 
closed seven-figure sum Webvan paid the 
San Francisco Giants to sponsor all the 
cupholders at Pacific Bell Park. 

The largest online supermarket left 
standing—Peapod.com, serving New En- 
gland and Chicago—is now owned by the 
$65 billion Dutch mega-chain Royal Ahold. 
Having a Dutch uncle has won Peapod its 
first operating profit since the high-tech 
home-delivery service was founded in 1989. 
It expects to be fully profitable by 2003, part- 
ly because it curtailed its early ambitions. 
“We got too big,” says Marc van Gelder, a for- 
mer Ahold executive who is Peapod’s CEO. 
“Now we're staying east of the Mississippi”- 
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and binding the company tightly to Ahold- 
owned stores and distribution centers. 

So online groceries do have a future. 
Jupiter Media Metrix still expects e-grocers 
to flourish into an $11 billion business, ring- 
ing up 2% of total grocery sales, by 2006. But 
the future is more likely to arrive at your lo- 
cal supermarket than Webvan-style 
100,000-sq.-ft. distribution centers. Safeway 
and Albertsons are preparing to roll out what 
is known as the “store-pick” model—you or- 
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der online, and a professional shopper (O.K., 
a teenager with a produce chart) picks out the 
goods at your nearest supermarket, as op- 
posed to a dedicated warehouse. Then you 
either get same-day delivery for a fee (in ur- 
ban areas, where it makes financial sense) or 
go fetch it (in rural areas, where it doesn’t). 

“The clock is ticking, and it may tick a 
little faster now,” says Pat Steele, executive 
vice president in charge of Albertson's 
high-tech experiment in Seattle. His online 
sales have jumped 300% in the week since 
Webvan's demise. “The next three to six 
months will be the telling time.” 

That’s when GroceryWorks.com, half 
owned by Safeway, is set to reopen after a 
brief hiatus in Texas and roll out elsewhere 
in the West. The company won't say where, 








but the Bay Area seems a soft touch in the 
wake of Webvan. The British firm Tesco, 
whose two-year-old delivery website is al- 
ready breaking even in Britain, just took a 
35% stake in GroceryWorks. com and will 
supply the in-store technology. 

Most stores will avoid the expense of 
delivery at first, but even pickup service 
has its advantages. “It addresses the most 
serious consumer pain point,” says Evie 
Black Dykema, senior e-tail analyst at For- 
rester Research, “That is, picking out all 
the groceries while your four-year-old is 
trying to stuff HoHos in the cart.” 

Not every competitor in this space has to 
be a bricks-and-mortar, but pure-play dot- 
coms will probably be confined to the local 
level. In Minneapolis, SimonDelivers.com 
has garnered 43,000 customers who spend 
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an average $4,200 a year. CEO Simon Foster 
follows the get-big-slow mantra. “We stuck to 
our knitting and stayed in one market rather 
than going for growth,” he says. 

The more consumers feel comfortable 
shopping online, the more supermarket 
chains ignore the Internet at their peril. 
Already, 65% of shoppers say they'd switch 
stores if a rival offered increased online ser- 
vice, according to a study by Netgrocer.com, 
whose business model is FedExing non- 
perishable goods nationwide. “Hang on, 
because the curve is still going up,” says 
Netgrocer CEO Lisa Kent. “The future is 
bright”, Until then, we're stuck with 
squeaky carts and cranky kids searching 
for HoHos. —With reporting by Sarah 
Dale/Minneapolis 
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Can rock, 


By JOSH TYRANGIEL ATLANTA 


OBY IS A 5-FT. 8-IN., GHOSTLY WHITE, COMPLETELY 
bald, born-again Christian, vegan rock star. Born 


‘ap, pop and dance music all get along on one tour? And will people 
come to see it? Moby, the man behind the Area: One tour, aims to find out 


Richard Melville Hall, he is the great-great-great- | 
grandnephew of Herman Melville (thus the name). | 
He shuns drugs and alcohol and devours soy milk. | 


His singing voice is just decent, and his biggest suc- 
cess to date has been an album anchored by samples from Alan Lo- 
max field recordings. It's safe to say that it required a certain 


amount of gumption for Moby to will himself into the rock-star | 
| mercial approach,” says Moby. “You look at a cultural scenario and 


pantheon. Even Joe Cocker had it easier. 
Not content with his own unlikely act of 
self-creation, Moby has applied himself to 
reimagining the summer concert tour. Area; 
One, his dazzling, multigenre, multiact mu- 
sic festival, took to the road in Atlanta last 
week with the laudable goal of at- 
tracting not just a core demo of » j 
Bic-flicking heavy-metal geezers 
or profoundly dilated techno kids but every- 
one: teens, adults, blacks, whites—just plain 
music fans, in the old-timey sense. 
The bill, handpicked by Moby, is exu- 
berantly multiracial and gender friendly and 
features some of the top acts in hip-hop, pop, 
rock and dance music. Many industry veter- 
ans believe it will be the very definition of a 
noble failure. “Idealistically, it’s a great con- 
cept,” says Gary Bongiovanni, editor in chief | 
of tour industry bible Pollstar. “Whether it’s 
financially practical is another matter.” 
Ever since Lollapalooza capsized under 
the weight of its own mismanagement in 
1997, the summer concert season has been 
dominated by increasingly narrow niche 
tours. Ozzfest, Warped, Lilith Fair, Guinness 
Fleadh, Smokin’ Grooves and others have all 
mined a slim vein of music with varying degrees of financial success. 
While only Ozzfest and Warped are back this year, the concert in- 
dustry trusts results over ideology; Moby and the multigenre festi- 
val tour both have to prove themselves viable. “The whole tour is an 
experiment,” says Moby. “We've put this eclectic bill together, and 
I guess we'll see if people are receptive to it. If | were smart, I prob- 
ably would have found out why [multigenre] tours disappeared be- 
fore doing one of my own,” he says, flashing a coy smile. “Oh, well.” 
Don’t let the artiste-savant act fool you. Moby is extremely 
shrewd when it comes to the pursuit of profit. After his 1999 album, 
Play, stalled on the charts because it couldn’t break through niche- 
driven radio playlists, Moby and longtime managers Marci Weber 
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| erage listener has an appetite for vastly different styles of music—from | 

















































and Barry Taylor devised a remarkable strategy in which all 18 al- 
bum cuts were licensed for commercial use. Songs from Play 
showed up in ads for Nordstrom and Nissan, in an Oliver Stone 
movie and—egad!—on Veronica's Closet before finally muscling i 
their way onto radio in between Limp Bizkit and Britney Spears. 

Play has since gone platinum in 26 countries, and its success 
proves two things. First, Moby is an astute businessman willing to 
make commercial concessions to get his music heard. Second, the av- 


Britney's bubble gum to OutKast’s rap and funk to Moby’s edgy rock 
and techno—if only someone would serve them. “It’s a classic com- 
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day of music outdoors. There are a lo 0 
could have gone after who make great re é 
a certain type, but they just aren’t compelli 
you've ever been to an amphitheater. 
afternoon, it has to be really good.” _ j F ; 
To keep audiences focused usic, Moby's 
team removed alll unnecessary. distractions. | ; 











THE ECLECTICS 


Incubus’ Boyd, below, provides Area: 
One’s dreamboat/ rock quotient. 
OutKast's Benjamin, middle—only his 
hairdresser knows for sure—is the 
tour's single most dynamic presence. 
Oakenfold, top right, played to throngs 
in the air-conditioned dance tent, while 
others partied in the Atlanta heat 


would be air-conditioned to prevent heat 
exhaustion. “And no Port-o-Sans,” says the 
ebullient Weber. “We decided early on to 
try and make this an aesthetically enjoy- 
able experience all around.” 

The clean-bathroom edict means that 
Area: One will stick mostly toa class of large, 
sadly impersonal amphitheaters as it me- 
anders about the country. So be it. At least at 
the debut show, at Atlanta’s regrettably 
named HiFi Buys Amphitheater, the 
grounds were sparkling, the water was 


plentiful and the vibe exceedingly warm. If | 


the crowd didn’t look quite like a Benetton 
ad, it was hardly the usual sea of rice pud- 
ding dotted with a few conspicuous raisins. 
Performance times for the various acts were 


stuck to them. Major sponsors, Ford and In- 
tel, made their presence known, but not op- 
pressively. Moby estimates that tickets 
would have cost $125 without sponsorship. 
With it, they cost an average of $40. 

Of course, a music festival is only as good 
as its performers, and it’s here that Area: One 
breaks the bank. Nelly Furtado, 19, glissades 
across the stage with girly energy and a 
womanly voice. Incubus, the least tattooed 
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and most melodic of the bands that advertise 
mutilation in their names, rocks hard and 
shows promise as a headliner down the road; 
and lead singer Brandon Boyd has an unin- 
timidating charisma that the girls seem to 
enjoy. The Roots dutifully combines old- 





reporting solid sales, they're not breaking £ 


records, Area: One SFX producer Gerry 
Barad notes that’s partly the result of the 


| weak broader economy but admits that the 
' tour’s name causes confusion: “Area: One? 


school rap with a jam band’s focus on craft, | 


and Paul Oakenfold lights up the dance tent 


proves why he’s every bit as big as Moby in 
his native Britain. 
Then there’s OutKast, the Atlanta hip- 


hop duo of Andre Benjamin and Antwan | 


Patton that may be America’s best live act. 


| Taking the stage shirtless, in billowy, blue | 


harem pants, a platinum wig and wrap- 


| around shades, Benjamin looks like noth- 
posted everywhere, and the artists actually | 


ing so much as a genetic-engineering acci- 
dent among Stevie Wonder, Carol 


| Channing and Yul Brynner. It’s impossible 


to peel your eyes away from his elastic 
moves, even with a trio of booming backup 


People are asking where it is, not what it is.” 


Law) WOM 3SIMM 


Because of the genre cross-pollination, the 7 
| show has fewer of those spine-tingling mo- 
with a scalding, nightclub-worthy set that | 


ments when the audience sings along as 
one, though when those moments do 
come—as in OutKast’s B.O.B. (Bombs over 


wvic ™ 


Baghdad), which had everyone chanting * 


along gospel-style, “Pow-er, music, electric 
revival”—they tend to mean a little more. 


Moby didn’t do himself any favors by % 


following OutKast as Area: One’s head- 
liner, but, then, he seems to know that. 


| Taking the stage in an OutKast T shirt, he 


performed a career-spanning set that 
didn’t try to compete. He played his hits, 
jumped around like a pixie and worked 


| up a serious sweat. And when it came 


singers, step dancers and a catalog of big | 
he offered up anything but. “I really do 


hits that had the whole place jumping. 
So what's missing? The HiFi Buys Am- 


phitheater was pretty full but not filled. Un- | 
| Area: One itself, it was Moby at his most 


like movies, concert-ticket sales take a 


while to trickle in; and although venues are | 
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time for some obligatory rock-star patter, 


hope that everyone is having a nice time.” 
Not exactly “Hello, Cleveland,” but, like 


sincere. z 
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Can We Talk a Little 
More About Breasts? 


Shock jocks Opie and Anthony go national 


By JOEL STEIN 


OU MIGHT NOT THINK PEOPLE WOULD 
choose to listen to conversations in a 
frat house. Yet every afternoon Opie 
and Anthony spend four hours calling 
each other gay, drooling over hot moms and 
barraging women to “whip ’em out.” It’s not 
even a carefully constructed frat chat: an 
hour before airtime, six staff members, all 
guys, sit around watching Jackass, shooting 
baskets and occasionally surfing news web- 
sites, They're less like people preparing for a 
radio show than people waiting for a pizza. 

The office even looks like a frat house. 
Porno tapes line the bookshelves. Opie’s desk, 
littered with such research material as Max- 
im, FHM, Stuff and Seventeen, is flanked by 
two Britney Spears posters. Anthony’s desk, 
littered with a Mary-Kate and Ashley Olsen 
book, video and T shirt, sits under a poster 
of the twins. “Look how hot they’re getting. 
And that’s an old picture,” Anthony says. 
On further inspection, he dismisses Mary- 
Kate as the priss. “Ashley is the goer.” 

The entire country will have a chance to 
hear what guys talk about when they're try- 
ing really hard to sound like guys. Infinity 
Broadcasting, the radio arm of Viacom, this 
month began syndicating The Opie & An- 
thony Show, based in New York City, to 
such cities as Chicago, Dallas and Philadel- 
phia, and will soon have them on about 20 
stations. Viacom hopes O&A can duplicate 
their ratings success in New York, where they 
are often No, 1 in their prime demographic— 
men 25 to 49. Gregg (Opie) Hughes (he 
looks like Opie from The Andy Griffith 
Show), 36, and Anthony Cumia, 39, are the 
descendants of Howard Stern, replacing his 
sour trangressiveness with male realpoli- 
tik: while Stern interviews strippers, O&A 
just want them to take off their clothes. 

Viacom also syndicates the flagging Stern, 
who is no fan of O&A. And vice versa. “He’s 
been working off the same formula for a long 
time: Here’s a girl, get naked, hoo hoo hoo,” 
says Opie. “It’s the same midgets, the same 
pinheads. For today’s society, you have to 
keep things interesting.” Interesting isn’t al- 
ways tasteful, as when Jay Mohr, the actor, 
comedian and frequent guest, sang the song 


Full Blown arps, making fun of AIDs patients. 

But O&A are often clever, hammering at 
the outer band of humor that gets laughs 
from discomfort. Like listening to a gay man 
perform oral sex on a woman 
for ’N Sync tickets. Or play- 
ing the silent game, where 
they book bad guests and let 
them wallow in dead air. They 
call it cringe radio, at once 
punk and frat, like Blink-182 
or Fred Durst. It’s The Man 
Show without all that annoy- 
ing polish. The program has a 
real garage feeling, with staff 
members walking in and out 
of the studio, twisting knobs, 
grabbing papers. There is no 
separate producer’s booth: 
Opie twiddles his own knobs. 

But what O&A are most famous for is 
“Whip em Out Wednesdays,” when wom- 
en are encouraged to flash guys who have 
wow bumper stickers on their cars, or even 
just the staff of a live Today show, as a lis- 
tener did last summer. And while Stern has 
to import porn stars, O&A have little trou- 
ble finding young women to play along. “I 
think it gives women some power,” Opie ex- 
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plains. When asked what he means by that 
he leans his chair back against the confer- 
ence-room window and says, “That's a 
good question. What do I mean by that?” 
Even though Anthony does some great 
impersonations and some middling song 
parodies, this is, in the end, a talk show 
about breasts. “You can go to other talk sta- 
tions,” says Opie, “but they talk about pol- 
itics and stuff my dad is interested in. Who 
cares?” And O&A listeners, unlike those of 
most call-in shows, don’t call in with ques 
tions but stay on the air to trade jokes, or just 
e-mail them in to be read on air. Since their 
WNEW-FM, 
spends little advertising the 


home _ station, 


show, the jocks have built 
their audience by putting on 
road shows, inviting listeners 
to drinks at Hooters or hand- 
ing out bumper stickers from 
a bus. As working: class guys 
from Long Island, O&A have 
a knack for making their often 
not so bright fans seem inter- 
esting—and integral. “Some 
guy shows up with a case of 
beer, and half an hour later 
he’s on our show,” says Opie 

Sometimes they'll even 
pretend to listen to people outside the frat. “If 
a group gets p off at something we're 
doing—say, the gay community—and a guy 
calls in, and he’s gay and articulate and 
doesn’t have too gay a voice, we give him an 
open forum,” says Opie, slipping into a mo 
ment of earnestness. Then he snaps out of it 
“Then we call him af and bring on the 
next stripper.” @ 


BYE MOM: Opie, right, 
and Anthony have dirty- 
talked their way into 
some serious money 














THREE BURIED GEMS 


You're right. It’s the worst summer in 
movie history. Except for afew lonely 
lurkers in the art-house shadows, crying 
for your attention. And no, we do not mean 
Sexy Beast, a dull, predictable and 
unattractive caper film that is the 
inexplicable “quality” hit of the season. 
Our raves go instead to an internationally 
eclectic group that includes: 





Desperate woman seeks soulful fugitive 


DIVIDED WE FALL 


WHERE IT’S FROM Czech Republic 

WHO MADE IT Director Jan Hrebejk and 
screenwriter Petr Jarchovsky 

WHAT IT’S ABOUT A biblically named 
couple, Josef and Marie (Boleslav Polivka 
and Anna Siskova), who, during World 
War II, agree to hide David (Csongor 
Kassai), a concentration-camp escapee. 
Josef and Marie desperately want a child, 
which, for medical reasons, they are 
unable to conceive. Will Marie fall for 
David's soulfulness? And what about the 
increasingly harsh Nazi occupiers? 

WHY IT WORKS There’s something slyly 
funny about all these people stirring 
about in cramped quarters. But there is 
something scary about the delicacy of 
their situation too. A sudden noise, a door 
left unlocked, a nosy neighbor—almost 
anything could fatally unhinge it. 
Hrebejk and Jarchovsky know how to 
balance farce against fear, human 
complexity against moral imperatives, 
without falling into Life Is Beautiful 
sentimentality. The result is a lovely 
movie, one that allows its characters 
unexpected spurts of growth and 
regression, darkness and grace. 
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A bad summer’s best films 
are hidden in the art houses 
























have something to 
do with show biz. In 
other words, egos 
can go from bluster 
to fragility, from 
savagery to 
sympathy, in the 
blink ofan eye— 
ithout revealing 
Sascha stad nation, Which teoalo. 
WHY IT WORKS There is something realer 
than real in everyone’s playing. You feel 
that their edgy suburban twaddling may 
be the way Hollywood heavies really 
behave in private. Some of the “actors” 
moments” linger too long, but a shadowy 
anger and misery underlie the sometimes 
choked-off wit of this free-form chamber 
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THE ANNIVERSARY PARTY 


WHERE IT’S FROM The U.S. 

WHO MADE IT Writer-director-stars Alan 
Cumming and Jennifer Jason Leigh 
WHAT IT’S ABOUT The dicey, dusk-to- 
dawn celebration of their sixth wedding 
anniversary by Joe and Sally Therrian 
(Cumming and Leigh). Nothing very 


dramatic happens: some drugs are done; 

some half-nude swimming is indulged in; 
some contingent truths are told about the 
Therrians relationship, which is troubled 






piece shot on digital video. Everyone in 
the cast has his or her solo, and all rise 
brilliantly to their occasions, notably 
Gwyneth Paltrow, Jennifer Beals, Mina 









by the rise of his career, the decline of hers 


WITH A FRIEND LIKE HARRY 


WHERE IT’S FROM France 

WHO MADE IT German-born Dominik Moll 
WHAT IT’S ABOUT The eponymous deus ex 
machina (Sergi Lopez), who cheerfully 
greets a hard-pressed chap named Michel 
(Laurent Lucas) in the men’s room of a 
highway rest stop. Harry claims they were at 
school together. Michel can’t recall him, but 
he lets him into his life anyway. And why 
not? He has a miserable job, a sarcastic wife, 
three whining daughters and an auto that 
lacks air conditioning. Harry has mysterious amounts of time and money to lavish on 

them. Michel suddenly gets a new car, his grasping parents soon disappear, and the rest 

of his family begins gratifyingly to perk up. By the end of the film, Michel and his family 

have everything they ever wanted and some boons they never imagined. 

WHY IT WORKS This criminal comedy remains deliciously deadpan about the wages of 
psychopathy. We don’t doubt that Michel and his brood deserve a somewhat better life. 

We can't help admiring the high, dry wit with which their (fairy) tale is recounted. We 
briefly wonder if Michel, as well as Harry, should pay some sort of price for his good 
fortune. But, nah—that would interfere with the knife-edged perversity of the piece, the |: 
sense we derive from it of fate’s inexplicable workings, presented neither doomily nor 
ironically, but as a supercool form of realism. —By Richard Schickel 


Badie and a divinely neurotic Jane Adams. 








The houseguest has a way with women 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOLUTION 


Bring your copies into focus. Toshiba's new e-STUDIO35 multifunction copier offers 
the highest resolution in its class—an ultrasharp 2400x600 dpi. It’s also equipped with 
printing and scanning functions as well as walk-up fax, PC fax and Internet fax capabilities 
However, the most eye-opening feature is the price, To view our complete line of copiers, 


fax machines and printers, visit copiers.toshibe.com or call 1-800-GO-TOSHIBA 
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LESABRE GIVES YOU MORE STANDARD SAFETY FEATURES THAN ANY CAR IN ITS CLASS* 
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Take a Pass on the Postnup 


The latest trend in marriage is to negotiate your divorce 
in advance. Try working on the relationship instead 





20% of marrying couples pur- 
sue prenuptial agreements, 
outlining everything from how 
assets should be divided in 
case of divorce to how often a 
couple will go on vacation or 
have sex. 

Couples who missed 
the chance to negotiate 
their divorce ahead 
of time can now 
develop property 
settlements after 
their wedding day. 
It’s done with a 
“postnup”—a 
legal agreement 
that spells out 
how assets 
will be 
divided in 
case of 
divorce or death. Those 
who most often pursue 
postnups do so as the 
result of a major change in 
their financial picture, such as 
the arrival of an inheritance. 
With more couples blending 
families, a postnup can 
mandate that a mother’s assets 
pass directly to her biological 
children, not the stepkids. Or a 
husband can cap the total 
amount his wife would receive 
from his business assets in case 





For more on postnups, visit 
www.equalityinmarriage.com 
























of divorce. Postnups can also 
protect one spouse from 
financial obligations flowing 
from a legal judgment against 
the other’s business. 

Dubin says she would 
rather help couples negotiate 


settlements during the 
marriage than after it is 
already breaking up. But she 
warns that postnups may be 
held to a higher standard than 
prenups by state courts 
because of the possibility that 
the more vulnerable spouse 
has been coerced into signing. 
Minnesota, for instance, allows 
postnups only if each spouse is 











WHEN IT COMES TO MARRIAGE, I’M LIKE THAT KID IN THE SIXTH 
Sense. Everywhere I look, I see wedded people. But when I gaze 
upon newlyweds, I don’t see hearts and flowers; I see law firms 
banging out contracts in an effort to inoculate both husband and 
wife against the death of love and the inevitable pain, greed and 
bad behavior that follow. According to Arlene Dubin, a divorce 
lawyer in New York City and author of Prenups for Lovers, about 


worth at least $1.2 million and 
the couple stay married for two 
years after signing. 

Neil Warren, marriage 
counselor, author of Finding 
the Love of Your Life and 
happy veteran of a 42-year 
marriage, told me that the only 
thing he likes about 
postnups is that 

they get 
couples to 
talk. But to 

get legal 
about it, he 
says, “must 
mean that at least 
one spouse believes 
that the marriage 
isn’t working.” 

Maybe it takes a 
divorced person like 
me to be a true softy 

on marriage: even 
after talking at length 
with lawyers about 
postnups, I still want to 
believe that a couple can 
share their assets and have 
faith in a married future, 
financial complications and 
all. Couples should fully 
disclose their assets and 
debts, discuss and even write 
down their goals, but then 
they should stick the piece of 
paper in a drawer and 
concentrate on their lives. 
Without lawyers. a 
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vitamin D and get a 
- bone-densitytest. —By 
| y Amanda Bower 
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AQuick Dip ina Dirty Pool 


That's all it takes to ip a you to all kinds of nasty 


TIME YOUR 


microbes. What you should know before you jump in 


with parasites and bacteria. If 
you're not careful, you could 
find yourself in the emergency 
room with a badly upset stom- 
ach or a scary-looking rash. 

The biggest culprit seems 
to be a parasite called Crypto- 
sporidium. It multiplies in the 
gastrointestinal tract and can 
escape through a leaky diaper 
or other poolside accident and, 
if swallowed, can cause a dis- 
tressing bout of diarrhea. 
Cryptosporidium is highly 
chlorine resistant and can sur- 
vive in pool water for days. E. 
coli, another escapee from the 
gut known to cause outbreaks 
of stomach malaise, is more 
sensitive to chlorine and can 
usually be kept in check with 
careful pool maintenance. 

As a first precaution, take a 
close look at the water before 
you jump in. Its color and tex- 
ture are good indicators of its 
cleanliness. It should be clear 
enough for you to see through 
at least 10 ft. of water and dis- 
tinguish objects such as a met- 
al grating on the bottom of the 
pool. Foamy or bubbling water 
along the pool's edge is a sign 
of potential trouble; it typically 
represents excessive organic 
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Sources~—Good News: Urology (7/01). 

Bad News: Journal of the AMA (7/11/01), 
Lancet (7/14/01), Journal of Clinical Oncol- 
ogy (7/15/01) 


matter, such as pollen or bac- 
teria. If the water looks clear 
enough to enter, the next line 
of defense is to keep your 
mouth shut. As we swim, 
many of us unknowingly swal- 
low water—along with any mi- 
crobes that might be in it. 

The best defense is a good 
offense, fighting the contami- 
nants at their source. Be wary 


of babies wearing diapers. Par- 


ents should be changing them 
frequently and cleaning up 
thoroughly, even if the little 
ones are wearing so-called wa- 
terproof diapers. Parents 
should be careful where they 
change a diaper, doing it as far 
away from the pool as possi- 
ble. And whether you've 
changed a baby or gone to the 
bathroom yourself, you should 
always wash your hands with 
soap and water before re- 
entering a pool. 

Chlorine is still the most 
popular weapon against con- 
taminated pool water. 
Home pools should be test- 
ed at least once a 





AS TEMPERATURES SOAR, THE COOL BLUE WATERS OF A SWIMMING 
pool can seem pretty inviting. But perhaps you should look twice 
before you take that dip. Thousands of Americans may get sick this 
summer from the unsanitary condition of their pool water, according 
to the Centers for Disease Control. The last thing you want to think 
about when you're swimming is what tiny creatures might be swim- 
ming beside you. But the fact is that any pool can be contaminated = 


day; many public pools are 
checked every one to three 
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hours, depending on the num- . 


ber of swimmers. Because 
bugs love warmth, heated 
pools and Jacuzzis require 
more rigorous testing and 
higher levels of chlorine. If 
you are feeling particularly 
vigilant, you might pick up 
one of those $10 home-pool 
testing kits that measure the 
water's pH level to make sure 
it’s in a safe range. And then 
enjoy your swim! cs 
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MADE FROM 100% WHOLE GRAIN WHEAT — IT’S THE TASTY WAY TO HELP 
FILL YOU UP IN STYLE. Post SPOON SIZE SHREDDED WHEAT. 100% GOOD. 
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INITIAL PUBLIC OUTRAGE It’s 
open season on stock analysts. 
Merrill Lynch last week prohibited 
its analysts from owning equity 
in companies they cover, and 
the SEC recently issued an 
alert, cautioning investors that 
investment banks’ brokerage 
interests potentially compromise 
their researchers’ independence. 
Investars.com, an information 
service, illustrates that 
potential: its models show that 
in the past four years stocks 
bought and sold based on 
analyst recommendations 
have dropped 52.4% when 
analysts’ firms underwrote the 
IPO and 4.6% when they didn't. 


Vested Interest? 

















Investment iPO ~=NonPO 
bank return retum 
CSFB ~_-52.78% 9.87% 
AG Edwards -0.75% 1.59% 
Salomon SB 43.04% -0.27% 
Merrill Lynch ~37.11% -2.72% 
Morgan Staniey -44.03% -1.46% 


Source: investars.com 


SEEK OTHER OPTIONS Why 
invest $10,000 in stocks for a 
$1,000 return when $1,000 in 
futures options may yield the 
same amount? Because 
there's a risk of losing much 
more than you have invested. 
That said, investors experienced 
in derivatives risk and strategy 
can use new brokerage websites 
dedicated to options. Others 
can study up with groups such 


says, if you're not careful, “it's 
entirely possible to get hosed.” 


IN PROPERTY WE TRUST Real 
estate investment trusts 
generate money from property 
holdings. REITs argue they're 
normal operating companies 
unrepresented in the S&P 500. 
Special tax laws categorize REITs 
as nonequity assets, but growth 
in the "90s—from a $9 billion 
market cap to $139 billion— 
may have changed that. S&P will 
soon decide the trusts’ status. 
Separately, three investment 
firms last week tweaked their 
REIT accounting, saying they'd 
forecast results per share, as 
with equities. —By Eric Roston 
S&P REIT vs. S&P SOO 


Percentage change since 
June 2000 
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Make No (Big) Mistake 


Boomers want to live a comfortable retirement, yet few 
of them spend enough time figuring out how to do it 


But sinking stocks may not | 


be your only problem. Have 
you taken the time to design a 
well-diversified plan? Even 
“affluent” baby boomers—those 
with household incomes be- 
tween $50,000 and $125,000 a 
year—spend less than an hour 
a month planning for their 
retirement. That’s just one of 
several blunders identified by 
“Boomers on the Brink,” a 
survey of 35-to-55-year-olds’ 
retirement-savings strategies 
conducted by ING Aetna 
Financial Services. 

Here are a few other 
missteps and ways to avoid 
them: 
> Confusing your 401(k) plan 
with a piggy bank. For big- 
ticket items like a home, many 
boomers are dipping into the 
largest pot they have. But if you 
quit or lose your job, you have 
to pay back the whole loan 
amount quickly or you will owe 
taxes on the money, plus a 10% 
penalty if you’re under age 59’. 
Another trap: cashing out when 
you change jobs. Sure, you will 
start another 401(k), but 
you've lost momentum from 
compounding interest. 
Solution: Don’t dip. You will 
need at least 70% of your pre- 





For daily economic news and 
analysis visit time.com/business 








PLANNING PAINS 


44% of affluent baby 
boomers find retirement 
planning confusing or 


overwhelming—or 
think about it at a 


49% of affluent baby 
boomers would like to retire 


by age 55, but only 21% 
expect to be financially 
secure enough to do so. ~ 


72% of affluent baby 


boomers would like 


by age 60, but only 49% 
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retirement income to retire 
comfortably. 

> Failing to protect your main 
asset: you. Nearly 40% of 
workers surveyed in the ING 
report don’t have disability 
insurance. Yet the same 
percentage have a good 
chance of being out of work 
for three months or more at 
some point. Solution: Get 
some disability insurance—the 
inflation-indexed kind is best. 
> Living beyond your means. 
Too many of us love to buy now 
and pay later. Metropolitan Life 
estimates younger boomers 
have amassed personal debt 
equal to 95% of their income. 


IF YOU’RE STUNNED AS YOU WATCH YOUR 401(K) BALANCE SHRINK, 
know that your pain is shared by millions—reflecting a broad decline 
that hasn't occurred since these retirement-savings plans started 
20 years ago. A recent study by Cerulli Associates shows the average 
account lost nearly $5,000 in 2000. With the equity markets expected 
to stay cool for a while, researchers at the benefits consulting firm 
say the growth of 401(k) assets is likely to continue to taper. 


Between paying off 

the mortgage and 
saving for the kids’ 
education, there’s 
little extra cash to 
put away for the 

don't golden years. 

il Solution: Start 
paying off those 

§ credit cards now. 

Whittle down as 

much as you can 

afford each 

month—and save. 

If you start today 

2 by investing $150 

> monthly (with an 

® 8% return), you 

5 will have about 

* $27,625 after 10 

| years, according to Putnam 

| Investments. Start three years 

| from now, and you will have 

stashed away just $16,929. 

The new tax bill may also 
help. Next year a special “catch- 
up” provision lets workers 50 
and older contribute an extra 
$1,000 to their 401(k)s, in- 
creasing $1,000 each year to 
$5,000 by 2006. For tras, the 
limits are $500 in 2002 through 
2005 and $1,000 after that. 

So don’t get blindsided by 
common blunders, In the long 
| term, if you stick to your plan— 
| and continue to re-evaluate it— 

you will be less likely to fall 
| short of your goals, a 
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to retire 
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I can see wireless and I like what I see. 








Wireless looks like a small boat on a majestic lake on a Tuesday morning. You, on the other hand, may have a 
completely different picture of wireless. But no matter how you see it, AT&T Wireless offers services and products 
designed to put you in your own personal paradise. What you want, when you want. Information 
messaging, flexible plans. Unlimited freedom. Close your eyes and think 

What does wireless look like to you? 


) access, text 


attwireless.com | 800-IMAGINE F = ATs? Wireless 


©2001 AT&T Wireless. Not available in all areas oply YOUR WORLD. CLOSE AT HAND 
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SO THAT BAD BOY 
STUFF WAS REAL? 


Anation of young girls went to 
Mommy and Daddy last week 
and said, “Tell me why-ee?” A.J. 
MCLEAN, Backstreet Boy, 
checked himself into a rehab 
center to receive treatment for 
depression, anxiety and excessive 
consumption of alcohol. His four 
partners in Backstreet made the 
announcement to fans on MTV's 
Total Request Live. “He was 
becoming a vampire,” said Kevin 
Richardson of McLean's late-night 
habits, which frequently caused 
him to miss morning rehearsals. 
“After a while, it was disrespectful 
to us,” said Howie Dorough. “If 
you have a cancer, a weak link, 
you have to fix the problem.” 
McLean is expected to return to 
Backstreet in 30 days, at which 
point the group will resume 
their North American tour. 
McLean, with his naughty head 
wraps and tattoos, has always 
been Backstreet’s bad boy, but 
he may have been pushed to an 
even darker place—at least by 
boy-band standards—by the 
recent death of his 
grandmother. Behind the Music 
has dispatched a crew. 


GARY HERSHORN—REUTERS/CORBIS 





TV ratings for the All-Star game were up 9% this year, and it's no 
wonder. CAL RIPKEN JR., America’s official icon of staying power, 
provided enough heart-tugging drama for a Billy Crystal TV movie by 
. crushing a home run in his final bow at an All-Star game. 
Grown men wept as the room-service fastball, served up 
by Chan Ho Park, landed beyond the left-field fence. For 
/ comic relief, TOMMY LASORDA took a flying baseball bat off 
his hip while coaching third base, wobbled over and popped 
right back up like the giant, adorable Weeble he is. “I fee! great,” 
Lasorda proclaimed. Feeling great is better than looking great. 


PAST THE COURTING STAGE 


STEFF! GRAF and ANDRE AGASSI, tennis’ high-profile 
love match—thank you very much!—announced last week 
that “Steffi ist schwanger!” (That's “pregnant,” for those 
of you who don’t speak German.) “This is a very exciting 
time for us,” said Agassi in an official statement. “We are 
so happy to have been blessed with this gift.” Graf, 32, 
and Agassi, 31, have been together since 1999. Rumors 
of the pregnancy started flying at this year’s Wimbledon, 
where Graf kept an unusually low profile. The German 
newspaper Bild, quoting Graf's mother Hannah, says the 
couple are expecting a boy sometime in early November. 
They might want to sock away some of that tennis prize 
money for any future shrink bills. Having just one tennis 
parent has been known to mess up a few kids. 
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Brotherly Love 


Snuff fans had to be cheered last 
week as the inexorable march of 
network television toward live- 
murder broadcasts took another 
step forward. JUSTIN SEBIK, 26, 
a contestant on the cBs reality 
snoozefest Big Brother 2, was 
tossed from the show after he 
really wielded a butcher knife, 
really held it to the throat of a fel- 
low contestant he was kissing and 
really asked, “Would you be mad at 
me if I killed you?” Both Sebik and 
his paramour, Krista Stegall, had 
apparently been drinking earlier 
in the evening, and it was clear that 
Stegall was not concerned by the 
proximity of the knife. Still, Sebik 
was kicked off the show with 
alacrity—two hours after the inci- 
dent he was gone from the house— 
because producers had previously 
warned him about “violent talk.” 
css deemed the knife scene too 
gratuitous to broadcast, but decid- 
ed that a Sebik interview with Big 
Brother 2 host Julie Chen fell with- 
in the boundaries of good taste. 
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Charles Krauthammer 


Mounting the Slippery Slope 


If we are to embark on stem-cell research, we must first guarantee its integrity 


FAVOR FEDERAL FUNDING OF STEM-CELL RESEARCH, BUT NOW 

I am scared to death—of my allies. The case they (and 1) 

have made is simple: stem cells, possessing in theory the ca- 

pacity to replace almost any damaged or defective tissue in 
the body, have a great potential for good. Although deriving 
stem cells may require destroying a five-day-old human em- 
bryo, this “blastocyst” is usually taken from fertility clinics, 
where it is going to be discarded anyway. It’s not as if—or so we 
have been saying—we are wantonly creating human embryos 
only to destroy them for research. 

Not so. It turns out the Jones Institute for Reproductive Med- 
icine in Norfolk, Va., has been doing exactly that: taking volunteers’ 
sperm and eggs to create a hu- 
man embryo for the sole pur- 
pose of dismembering it for 
its mother lode of stem cells. 

Two things are disturb- 
ing here. First, while this re- 
search did not become wide- 
ly known until July 11, it had 
been reported to fellow sci- 
entists back in October. Yet 
for nine months, stem-cell 
advocates have been repeat- 
ing the “only discarded em- 
bryos” mantra. What did they 
know, and when did they 
know it? Second, and equal- 
ly disturbing, is the stem- 
cell supporters’ response to 
the Norfolk research. John Gearhart, one of the original stem- 
cell pioneers, told the New York Times that he was “perplexed” 
by this development because “we don’t think it’s necessary.” 

Unnecessary? Had we not all agreed that it is unethical, a 
violation of the elementary notion that we don’t make of the 
human embryo a thing—to be made, unmade and used as a 
mere instrument for others? Dr. Michael Soules of the Amer- 
ican Society for Reproductive Medicine was even more ap- 
palling. He saw nothing wrong with the procedure, except the 
“timing.” Meaning, I suppose, that it would have been better 
if this news had remained hidden until President Bush had de- 
cided whether to fund stem-cell research, believing, falsely, 
that only discarded embryos were being used. 

The other reassurance my side had been giving is that 
stem-cell research is not about cloning. A day after the news 
from Norfolk we learned that a laboratory in Worcester, Mass. 
(the very same lab that three years ago produced a hybrid 
human-cow embryo) is trying to grow cloned human embryos 
to produce stem cells—but could be used to produce a full or 
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(even more ghastly) partial human clone. What other mon- 
strosities are going on that we don’t know about? 

Yes, some people oppose stem-cell research because they 
believe human life begins at conception. But you don’t have to 
believe that to be apprehensive that stem-cell research may le- 
gitimize the mechanization of life, the making of the human fe- 
tus into the ultimate guinea pig. People are horrified when a vir- 
gin hill is strip-mined for coal; how can they be unmoved when 
a human embryo is created solely to be strip-mined for its parts? 

What next? Today a blastocyst is created for harvesting. 
Tomorrow, researchers may find that a five-month-old fetus 
with a discernible human appearance, suspended in an artifi- 
cial placenta, may be the 
source of even more promis- 
ing body parts. At what 
point do we draw the line? 

Let's draw it right 
where it is and hold it. It is 
a reasonable moral calculus 
to use and thus derive some 
good from an already 
doomed, fertility clinic blas- 
tocyst. Moreover, federal 
funding would for the first 
time permit the procedure 
to be regulated. 

But if we do decide to 
give society's imprimatur to 
stem-cell research, it must 
be with open eyes and a 
troubled conscience. These new disclosures of human cloning 
and the creation of embryos for their deliberate destruction are 
well-timed reminders of how easily moral barriers can be violat- 
ed. Federal regulation must therefore be strict and unbending. 
w No human cloning. At any stage. For any purpose, even re- 
search. Congress should criminalize it. 

@ No embryos created solely to be harvested. 

@ Stem-cell production permitted only from otherwise dis- 
carded fertility-clinic embryos or from fetal cadavers. 

@ A radical increase in federal support for research into adult 
stem cells, which present fewer moral problems and which 
might prove to be more genetically stable and controllable than 
fetal-derived stem cells. 

Stem-cell research will one day be a boon to humanity. We 
owe it to posterity to pursue it. But we also owe posterity a 
moral universe not trampled and corrupted by arrogant, bril- 
liant science. It is precisely because of the glittering promise of 
stem-cell research that we need great care, great vigilance and 
great restraint as we mount the slippery slope. a 
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BET YOU’VE NEVER HEARD OF ANYONE 
CURSING OUT AN ON-BOARD MASSEUSE. 
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